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450 THE INTERPRETERS, ETC. 


THE INTERPRETERS. 
I, 


Days dawn on us that make amends for many 
Sometimes, 
When heaven and earth seem sweeter even 
than any 
Man’s rhymes. 


Light had not all been quenched in France, or 
quelled 
In Greece, 
Had Homer sung not, or had Hugo held 
His peace. 


Had Sappho’s self not left her word thus long 
For token, 

The sea round Lesbos yet in waves of song 
Had spoken. 


Il. 
And yet these days of subtler air and finer 
Delight, 
When lovelier looks the darkness, and diviner 
The light. 


The gift they give of all these golden hours, 
Whose urn 
Pours forth reverberate rays or shadowing 
showers 
In turn, 


Clouds, beams, and winds that make the live 
day’s track 
Seem living — 
What were they did no spirit give them back 
Thanksgiving ? 
Ill. 
Dead air, dead fire, dead shapes and shadows, 
telling 
Time nought ; 
Man gives them sense and soul by song, and 
dwelling 
In thought. 


In human thought their being endures, their 
power 
Abides : 

Else were their life a thing that each light hour 
Derides. 


The years live, work, sigh, smile, and die, with 
all 
They cherish ; 
The soul endures, though dreams that fed it fall 
And perish. 


IV. 
In human thought have all things habitation ; 
Our days 
Laugh, lower, and lighten past, and find no 
station 
That stays. 


But thought and faith are mightier things than 
time 
Can wreng, 
Made splendid once with speech, or made sub- 
lime 


By song. 





Remembrance, though the tide of change that 
rolls 
Wax hoary, 
Gives earth and heaven, for song’s sake and 
the soul’s, 
Their glory. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
Fuly 16th, 1885. English Illustrated Magazine. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF PLUTARCH, ON 
HIS LOST LOVE. 


THE breeze refreshing, and the fragrance sweet, 
And flowering beauty of the laurel’s shade, 

My guiding star, and wearied life’s retreat, 
Earth’s devastating death in dust hath laid. 


As Pheebus darkened by his sister’s veil, 
So doth all kindly light my soul forsake ; 
And death as death’s sole antidote I hail, 
Such gloomy thoughts doth love within me 
wake, 


One short, sweet slumber, lady, thou hast slept, 
Then woke forever ’mid those spirits blest ; 

Who, in the great Creator’s bosom wrapt, 
Enjoy their long-sought, everlasting rest. 


But, oh, if yet my humble rhyme have worth, 
To win a place upon the scroll of fame, 
’*Mid those whose echoes ne’er are lost on 


earth, 
Perpetual glory shall attend thy name. 
Argosy. ALICE KING, 


SONNET. 


OH thou to whom it hath been giv’n to know 
All things which chiefly long’d to know the 
wise, 
Who know’st of love far more than mothers’ 
eyes 
Revealed to us in childhood long ago, 
Say! what is that which we call life below, 
Which fades as clouds fade from the sum- 
mer skies, 
The while we wonder what beyond them 
lies? 
And is that jov for which we struggle so? 
Thou, who no more requirest ears to hear, 
Nor eyes to see, nor tongue to speak, oh, say 
How went it with thee? Was the journey 
drear? 
And were there tracks to guide thee on thy 


way 

To Wisdom? Tell us: art thou far or near, 
Thou little child who diedst yesterday ? 

Argosy. LENA MILMAN, 














LUCA DELLA ROBBIA AND HIS SCHOOL. 


From The Church Quarterly Review. 
LUCA DELLA ROBBIA AND HIS SCHOOL.* 

On a first visit to Florence, there is 
perhaps nothing which charms us more 
than the glazed terra-cottas of Luca della 
Robbia’s invention. These medallions 
and lunettes of blue and white porcelain, 
so unlike all other architectural decora- 
tions, so unique in their brightness and 
transparency, seem to meet us every where. 
We see them shining down upon us from 
under the frowning battlements of medi- 
zval towers or the arcades of ancient 
hospitals, set in arched recesses over 
church portals or studding the vaulted 
roof of choir and side chapel, breaking 
the monotony of bare stretches of wall 
and brightening the darkest corners. In 
the most crowded thoroughfares, amid 
the din and clatter of the Borgo or the 
confused cries of the market-place, we 
look up suddenly and become aware of a 
gracious Madonna and radiant child smil- 
ing down upon us. 

When we leave the streets to climb the 
heights of San Miniato or of cypress- 
crowned Fiesole, they are with us still. 
In many a village church or remote con- 
vent shrine we come upon them, whether 
we wander among the Apennines of Pistoja 
or wend our way along the green slopes 
“ watered by a thousand rills” of Dante’s 
Casentino. They abound in the hills of 
Lucca, in the country round Siena and 
Volterra, and on the borders of Umbria. 
In the March of Ancona, on the eastern 
slope of the Apennines, and in the plains 
on the way to Rome, they are still to be 
seen here and there. 

And when in England or France or 
Germany we meet with some isolated 
specimen of Della Robbia ware in public 
museums or private collections, nothing 
more recalls Florentine scenes and Flor- 


* 1. Les Della Robbia. Leur Vie et leur Guvre, 
d’aprés des Documents Inédits. Par J. CAVALLUCCI 
et Emr_e Mocinter. Paris, Librairie de I Art, 1884. 

2. Die Kiinstlerfamiiie Della Robbia. Von Wi.- 
HELM Lope. [Aunst und Kiinstler, herausgegeben 
von Dr. Ropert Doume.] Leipzig, 1878. 

3- Vite de’ pia eccellenti Pittori, Scultorie Archi- 
tetti. Scritte da GiorGio VASARI, con nuovi anno- 
tazioni e commenti da GAETANO MiLangsi. Tomo ii. 
Firenze, 1878 

4. Les Della Robbia, 
Paris, 1855. 


Par H. Barbet ve Jovy. 
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entine faces than this essentially Tuscan 
work. 

There is a wonderful charm about these 
delicately colored reliefs, at once so sim- 
ple and artless and yet so instinct with 
profound feeling and ardent devotion. In 
their purity and finish, in their grace and 
tenderness, they breathe the very essence 
of Florentine sculpture; as Burckhardt 
said, “They show us the soul of the fif- 
teenth century on its fairest side.” 

Of late years this fascinating branch of 
art has been attentively studied, and the 
history of the artist family who made the 
name of Della Robbia illustrious has re- 
ceived several valuable contributions from 
different quarters. Thirty years ago M. 
Barbet de Jouy devoted an excellent mon- 
ograph to the subject, and by his minute 
and accurate descriptions inspired others 
with his zeal and enthusiasm. Since then 
the patient researches of Signor Milanesi 
and of Dr. Bode have added largely to 
our sources of information, and within the 
last year Professor Cavallucci and M. 
Molinier have given us the most complete 
work which has appeared on the subject. 
Not only have they thrown light on sev- 
eral important particulars of the family 
history of the Della Robbias, but they 
have done good service by separating, as 
far as it is possible to do so, the works of 
the three artists Luca, Andrea, and Gio- 
vanni, who represent the three different 
stages of the school. Finally, they have 
greatly increased the value of their admi- 
rable volume by adding a catalogue of 
their works, which deserves praise as the 
fullest which has yet appeared, and omits 
few if any important pieces. 

The fashion, still too common in our 
popular guide-books, of assigning every 
glazed terra-cotta relief to Luca della 
Robbia had seriously damaged his repu- 
tation as an artist, and the work of the 
founder of the school had been, as our 
authors say, “drowned in the immense 
mass of his followers’ productions.” It 
is part of their task to restore Luca to his 
rightful place, and to remind us that he 
has other and higher claims on our re- 
membrance than the renown which he 
enjoys as the inventor of the art which 
bears his name. If he had never discov- 
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ered “the secret of making clay eternal,” 
he would still be numbered among the 
greatest masters of the Renaissance, and 
it is as the sculptor of the singing chil- 
dren on the organ gallery of the Duomo 
that he takes his place by the side of 
Ghiberti and Donatello. Second only, in 
vigor and originality, to these two great 
Florentines who, like himself, stand on 
the threshold of the fifteenth century, he 
surpasses both of them in purity of line 
and finish, while in simplicity, in sincerity, 
and in the power of blending ideal con- 
ception with the closest imitation of na- 
ture, he comes nearer to the perfection 
of Greek art than any sculptor of the 
Renaissance. 

It is little we know of Luca’s life, less 
even than that of most of the artists 
whose story Vasari has told. But the 
few touches with which he fills in his 
brief outline of the great master’s career 
agree well with the impression we derive 
from Luca’s own works. 

We see him there, gifted with a singu- 
larly happy and harmonious nature, free 
alike from the waywardness, the irritabil- 
ity, and the jealousy supposed to be com- 
mon to artists, scrupulously exact and 
just in all his dealings, full of generous 
admiration for his rivals, pleasant and 
friendly to all about him. We see him 
leading a frugal and hard-working life, 
independent of princely patrons, with no 
other aim but the practice of his art and 
the education of his brother’s children, 
which, next to his work, he held as his 
most sacred duty. Last of all we see him 
at the close of his long life, held in high 
respect by his fellow-citizens and brother 
artists, dying full of years and honor in 
his own home in his native Florence, to 
whose service he had given the best he 
had to give. Altogether, a picture which 
it is good and pleasant to contemplate. 

Born in 1399, Luca was the son of 
Simone della Robbia, a shoemaker, who 
lived in the Via Egidio, a few doors from 
the great hospital which Folco Portinari, 
the father of Dante’s Beatrice, founded 
two hundred years before in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. Close by was the 
square of the Duomo where stood Arnol- 
fo’s yet unfinished pile and that tower 
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which had been Giotto’s last gift to his 
native city, with the sculptured stories 
which ere long Luca himself was to be 
called upon to complete. And at the 
other end of the street Lorenzo Ghiberti 
was even then modelling his famous 
bronze gates for the Baptistery. Here 
the boy grew up in the heart of old Flor- 
ence, and, after receiving a thorough edu- 
cation in all that was held necessary for a 
youth of his class, was apprenticed to the 
aged Leonardo di Ser Giovanni, then the 
best goldsmith in the city. But higher 
ambitions already stirred his young heart, 
and he soon left the goldsmith’s shop to 
work in bronze and marble, fired by the 
example of Lorenzo Ghiberti, who proba- 
bly gave him his earliest training in art. 

Such was the ardor with which young 
Luca devoted himself to his profession, 
that Vasari assures us he forgot to eat 
or sleep, and spent the day in drawing 
and the night in modelling, careless of 
cold and hunger. We know nothing of 
his earliest works, but by the time he 
was thirty his talents had attracted the 
attention of the Medici. On their recom- 
mendation he was employed by the ad- 
ministrators of the cathedral works to 
execute ten bas-reliefs for the decoration 
of one of the organ galleries under that 
fair cupola which Brunelleschi had just 
raised to be the wonder of all Florence. 
The commission for this work, a grand 
task for any Florentine master, was given 
to Luca in 1431, and two years later the 
decoration of the other organ gallery on 
the opposite side was assigned to Dona- 
tello, then in the height of his fame. 
During the next eight or nine years Luca 
worked at these bas-reliefs, and that his 
employers were satisfied with the result 
we may infer from the fact that the price 
of sixty florins originally agreed upon for 
the larger bas-reliefs was raised to seventy 
in consideration of the time and labor ex- 
pended on them. 

Vasari, who saw both sets of bas-reliefs 
in their places on the organ galleries of 
the Duomo, speaks with admiration of 
the marvellous finish bestowed by Luca 
upon his work, while he considers the 
greater freedom and ruder character of 
Donatello’s marbles as a proof of the 
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elder sculptor’s experience. It is easy to 
believe that Donatello’s reliefs may have 
been more effective when seen on the 
balustrade of the gallery at a great height 
from the ground; but we who see them 
on the floor of the Bargello Museum can 
hardly think of comparing the two series. 
Both are fine works, worthy of the men 
who designed them and the place they 
occupied; but while we may admire the 
boldness of Donatello’s strokes and the 
Bacchanalian frenzy which seems to in- 
spire his dancing genii, we turn back with 
ever-increasing wonder to gaze on the ex- 
quisite perfection of Luca’s marble forms. 
These happy children standing or sitting 
in careless ease with their varied instru- 
ments in their hands, these fair-faced 
boys and maidens blowing long trumpets, 
sounding their harp and lyre, or clashing 
their cymbals as they go, singing all the 
while for gladness of heart, breathe the 
very spirit of music. Nota detail is left 
out, not a touch forgotten. We see the 
motion of their hands beating time as 
they bend over each other’s shoulders to 
read the notes, the rhythmic measure of 
their feet as they circle hand in hand to 
the tune of their own music, the very 
swelling of their throats, as, with heads 
thrown back and parted lips, they pour 
forth their whole soul in song. Never 
was the innocent beauty, the unconscious 
grace, of childhood more perfectly ren- 
dered than in these lovely bands of curly- 
headed children thrilled through and 
through with the power and the joy of the 
melody. 

Long before these immortal works had 
left Luca’s workshop, fresh commissions 
came in from all sides. Once more he 
and Donatello were required to compete 
for the execution of a colossal head to be 
placed on the top of Brunelleschi’s cupola, 
and when this project was abandoned for 
lack of funds a joint commission was given 
them to carve two altars for the chapels 
of St. Peter and St. Paul in the Duomo. 
Again, however, the money was not forth- 
coming; and while Donatello never even 
attempted his share of the task, Luca 
only carved two unfinished bas-reliefs of 
the Crucifixion and Deliverance of St. Pe- 
ter from prison, fine fragments bearing 
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strong marks of Ghiberti’s influence, now 
preserved in the Bargello. 

It is pleasant to learn that Luca, who 
was so often brought into competition 
with Donatello, had the greatest admira- 
tion for his illustrious rival, and inspired 
his own nephew Andrea with the same 
veneration. Long after Luca was dead, 
and when Andrea himself was old, he 
often spoke with enthusiasm of the old 
master, and told young Giorgio Vasari 
with pride that he had been present at the 
great Donatello’s funeral, “of which,” 
writes the Aretine, “ I remember the good 
old man was as proud as possible.” In 
May, 1437, Luca was entrusted with a still 
more honorable task, the execution of the 
five lozenge-shaped bas-reliefs which were 
still wanting to complete the series repre- 
senting the progress of civilization on the 
base of Giotto’s tower. All five were 
copied from Giotto’s own designs, and, 
saving for the sharpness and clearness of 
the work, and the loving care with which 
every leaf of the foliage is carved, have 
little in common with Luca’s finer style. 
We recognize the humor of the great 
painter in the angry disputants who rep- 
resent Logic, and the lazy duck, “ sleepily 
delighted after its muddy dinner,” which 
listens to the soul-subduing strains of 
Orpheus. 

But the longest and most laborious task 
on which Luca was employed in Sta. 
Maria del Fiore was the execution of the 
bronze doors of the sacristy under the 
organ gallery. These had been originally 
assigned to Donatello in 1437, and it was 
not until 1446 that the administrators of 
the Duomo works, tired of waiting the 
master’s pleasure, gave Luca the commis- 
sion. Even then many difficulties had 
yet to be encountered. Michelozzo was 
two years casting the bronze for the doors, 
and another five years had passed before 
the sculptor, Maso, who was employed on 
the mouldings of the framework, had 
ended his share of the task. We find 
Luca still engaged in carving the panels 
in 1464, and he did not receive his final 
payment of seven hundred florins until 
ten years later. 

The general design of these bronze 
doors resembles that of Ghiberti’s gates, 
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but the treatment is less pictorial and re-| ployed to throw out the principal figures 
markable for a severity and perfect sym-| and avoid confusion. 


metry more akin to classical art. In the 
upper panel of one door the Madonna 
and child are represented, on the other 
the risen Lord, each between adoring 
angels that remind us of the Pisani’s re- 
liefs at Orvieto. The eight other panels 
contain sitting figures of the Evangelists 
and doctors of the Church with attendant 
angels in Luca’s best manner, while small 
heads, carved with the utmost skill and 
delicacy, fill the small medallions at the 
corners of each relief. 

Before Luca had even begun to work at 
these gates he had already entered on the 
second period of his career, and had, in 
Vasari’s words, enriched the world by 
another art, zuova, utile, e bellissima. 
His fertile genius, ever seeking for new 
means of expression, could not rest con- 
tent with the slow production of works in 
bronze and marble. Some easier, less 
costly material was needed for the more 
prompt and spontaneous expression of 
those countless forms of beauty which 
thronged upon his vision, and it is Luca’s 
glory to have discovered an art exactly 
suited to his wants. 

It has been sometimes supposed that, 
as Vasari intimates, Luca della Robbia 
was the first to apply a glaze of enamel to 
pottery; but this is a mistake, as long be- 
fore his time majolica was manufactured 
in Italy. On the other hand, there seems 
little doubt that he was the first to apply 
this stanniferous enamel to works of 
sculpture in terra-cotta, and thus give to 
the clay he moulded the charms of trans- 
parency and brightness, while at the same 
time he rendered it durable enough to 
resist many centuries of exposure to the 
air. 

How long ke labored and how many 
times he failed in his experiments we do 
not learn, but by 1441 his success was 
complete, for in that year he was com- 
manded to make a relief of the Resurrec- 
tion in glazed terracotta for the oval 
lunette above the sacristy of the Duomo. 
There the work is still to be seen to-day: 
in the upper part the risen Christ bearing 
the flag of victory and attended by rejoic- 
ing angels; below, the Roman guards, ad- 
mirably lifelike figures, slumbering round 
the lifted stone and open tomb. Here the 
figures are white on a blue ground, and 
little other color is introduced; but in the 
relief of the Ascension which occupies 
the lunette above the other sacristy, exe- 
cuted by Luca three years afterwards, 
green and brown and yellow are all em- 


In the contract for this relief the colors 
to be used are specified, and it is ex- 
pressly said, ** Mons sit sui coloris, arbores 
etiam sui coloris”—a fact which suffi- 
ciently refutes the old idea that Luca con- 
fined himself solely to blue and white. It 
is true that, as a rule, his figures are 
white, and that he employed other colors 
only for the subordinate parts of the pic- 
ture, while the tones he uses are more 
delicate than those of his later followers ; 
but both in the five Evangelists on the 
cupola of the Cappella dei Pazzi at Santa 
Croce, and in the vaulting of the Cardinal 
of Portugal’s chapel up at San Miniato, we 
find green and violet, black and yellow, 
freely introduced. 

In the two reliefs of the Duomo we feel 
that Luca has already mastered his art. 
The glaze is admirably laid on, the heads 
of the kneeling apostles who watch the 
ascending Lord are full of wistful and ar- 
dent devotion, but there is a certain stiff- 
ness and formality in the grouping, partly 
arising no doubt from the difficulty of in- 
troducing all the twelve apostles and the 
Virgin, as stipulated in the contract, into 
this narrow space. Lucais more at home, 
the charm which was his special gift is 
more felt, in such works as the Madonnas 
in the Via S. Agnolo and on the portals of 
S. Pierino, the old church of which Pucci 
sings, at the corner of the Mercato Vec- 
chio, 

Both, it is evident, are among his early 
works in terra-cotta, both are set in those 
garlands of richly colored flowers and foli- 
age which he loves to represent in all 
their wealth and variety of hue; but while 
a simple wreath of jessamine and wild 
convolvulus surrounds the one, the other 
is encircled with thick clusters of min- 
gled flowers and fruit. Again, two angeis 
holding tall white lilies in vases stand on 
either side of one Virgin, while winged 
cherubs float about the other and bend 
adoring eyes on the fair child clasped in 
his mother’s arms. Each lunette has a 
distinct character of its own, and it is 
hard to know which is fairest, the more 
royal and stately Virgin of the Via S. 
| Agnolo, or the sweet Madonna who smiles 
|down in her divine graciousness on the 
| buyers and sellers of the old market-place. 

We feel as we look at these masterpieces 
/of art how admirably the fragile clay lent 
| itself to the expression of Luca’s deli- 
‘cate feeling, and how truly these works 
reflect the innate grace and beauty of his 
| soul, 
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Every day the new art became more 
popular with the Florentines, and Luca 
was Called upon to adorn one building 
after another. He still worked for the 
Duomo, and in 1448 made two statues of 
kneeling angels in white enamel, holding 
candelabra in their hands, which are pre- 
served in the canons’ sacristy, and are 
worthy of notice as the only specimens 
of the kind we have from his hand. In 
the same year he modelled a puttino for a 
hall in the Palazzo Vecchio, and between 
1449 and.1452 he completed a lunette for 
a Dominican church at Urbino, on which 
Maso, his assistant in the bronze gates, 
was then engaged. This relief, a Madon- 
na and saints, in his most charming man- 
ner, is the only work which Luca is known 
to have executed for any place without 
the walls of Florence, although Vasari 
speaks, in his careless fashion, of reliefs 
and statues sent by him to Spain and Na- 
ples. 

His blue and white medallions with the 
arms of the Signory and the Builders’ 
Guild still brighten the grim old walls of 
Or San Michele, the corn-merchant’s hall, 
transformed into a church a century be- 
fore Luca’s time, and adorned with stat- 
ues by all the Florentine guilds in turn. 
There, exactly above the famous St. 
George of his old rival, Donatello, he 
placed our Lady of the Flower, clad ina 
many-colored robe, with the lilies of Flor- 
ence at her side, for all passers-by to see 
and reverence. 

The new and popular art was not ex- 
clusively employed to adorn churches, and 
several Florentine palaces were decorated 
with shields and medallions by the hand 
of Luca. His masterpiece in this line 
was Piero de’ Medici’s studio, a small 
room which he decorated entirely, from 
the ceiling to the floor, with reliefs and 
enamelled tiles, “a rare thing,” says Va- 
sari, “and very useful for the summer 
time.” Filarete, writing in 1464, speaks 
with admiration of this writing-cabinet 
which he was shown in the Medici Pal- 
ace, adding that it is the work of the Flor- 
entine sculptor, Luca della Robbia. 

A large medallion, emblazoned with the 
armorial bearings of the Pazzi family, is 
still to be seen in Palazzo Quaratesi in 
the Borgo degli Albizzi, and another bear- 
ing the arms of King René of Anjou, 
executed for the same patrons to commem- 
Orate Jacopo de’ Pazzi receiving knight- 
hood at his hands, is now at South Ken- 
sington. In the same collection are 
twelve majolica plates on which the 
months of the year are represented in two 
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shades of blue, which are supposed to 
have originally belonged to Piero de’ Me- 
dici’s studio, but ingenious and interest- 
ing as they are, we agree with MM. Ca- 
vallucci and Molinier that their execution 
shows little affinity with Luca’s work, and 
cannot be accepted as his in the absence 
of positive proof. 

Occasionally we find Luca still working 
in marble as well as in terra-cotta, and 
both are happily blended together in two 
examples which have been preserved in 
the environs of Florence. One is the 
tabernacle bearing a marble relief of a 
Piet& surrounded by a terra-cotta frieze, 
executed in 1442 for the chapel of St. 
Luke in the hospital of Santa Maria 
Nuova, and now in a church at the village 
of Peretola. The other is the tomb of 
Benozzo Federighi, Bishop of Fiesole, in 
the church of S. Francesco di Paola, at 
the foot of Bello Sguardo hill. The bishop 
is represented after the fashion of sepul- 
chral monuments of the age, lying on a 
marble sarcophagus adorned with flying 
angels holding a crown between them. 
Above is a half-length figure of Christ 
rising from the tomb with the Virgin and 
St. John on either side, and the whole is 
framed in by a frieze of enamelled tiles, 
on which bouquets of lilies and roses, 
mingled with clusters of pears and med- 
lars and fir cones, are painted on a 
flat surface. ‘ Cosa maravigliosa e raris- 
sima!” exclaims Vasari, who says with 
truth that the hues of both fruit and 
flowers are as natural and brilliant as if 
they had been painted in oils. 

Luca’s powers and industry showed no 
falling off as he advanced in years, and the 
vaulting of the chapel of S. Jacopo at 
San Miniato, executed when he was past 
sixty, is the finest and most complete 
scheme of roof decoration which he ever 
accomplished. Already in 1448, at the 
bidding of Piero de’ Medici, he had sup- 
plied an ornamental canopy of white 
rosettes ona blue ground for Michelozzo’s 
chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, the 
curious little shrine resting on four col- 
umns at the foot of the raised choir in 
this noble basilica. Now he was required 
to decorate the mortuary chapel erected 
in 1459 at the end of the left aisle, to con- 
tain the ashes of that model of all virtue, 
the young Cardinal of Portugal, whose 
early death at the age of twenty-six had 
been the cause of such universal lamen- 
tation. Here, above the tomb on which 
the dead youth sleeps, guarded by angel 
watchers, Luca placed five medallions of 
pale blue on a richly patterned ground. 
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The central one held the dove of the Holy 
Ghost surrounded by seven golden candle- 
sticks, while on the four others were 
youthful angels bearing symbols of those 
virtues, temperance, justice, prudence, and 
fortitude, which had been so brightly set 
forth in the young cardinal’s short life. 

These finely designed and animated fig- 
ures were not completed till 1466, and are 
the last work of Luca’s of which any 
record remains. Five years afterwards he 
was elected head of the Artists’ Guild, 
but declined to accept this honor, the 
greatest to which a Florentine master 
could aspire, on the score of his great age 
and increasing infirmities. 

In 1446, about the time that his glazed 
terra-cotta work first became famous, he 
had bought a house in the Via Guelfa, 
where he spent the remainder of his life 
with his two orphaned nephews, Andrea 
and Simone, the sons of his only brother, 
Marco. Since he had never married him- 
self, he adopted them as his own children, 
and while Simone followed his father’s 
and grandfather’s trade, Andrea had been 
trained by his uncle to his own art and 
was already a distinguished sculptor. To 
him Luca left, as his most precious pos- 
session, the practice of the art which he 
hal invented, while to Simone he be- 
queathed the whole of his modest fortune. 
His reasons for this division are fully ex- 
plained in the quaintly worded will which, 
being sanus mente, sensu, corpore, visu, et 
intellectu, he made on February 19, 1471. 
Since he had in his lifetime taught Andrea 
his art, while he had never taught Simone 
anything, since the practice of the said 
art which Andrea inherited from Luca 
was sufficiently renumerative to support 
his family honorably, and all the goods 
Luca had were not equal to this art which 
Andrea had received as a gift from Luca, 
and since it is well that Simone should 
have his share and that no one should be 
able to reproach him, Luca, with injustice, 
he now leaves all his remaining fortune to 
the said Simone, his nephew. 

By the same will Luca left one hundred 
gold florins to his widowed niece, Cecca, 
the only sister of Andreaand Simone, and 
bequeathed certain of his works, perhaps 
as yet unpaid for, to Sta. Maria del Fiore. 

After this he lived eleven more years in 
the same house as his nephews, who were 
both married and had children of their 
own. At length, on February 20, 1482, 
he passed away, and was buried in his 
own sepulchre in the church of S. Pietro 
Maggiore, leaving the memory of a noble 
life without a stain from beginning to end, 
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of a long roll of great works to be the 
glory of his native Florence. The pains 
which he had spent on his nephew’s train- 
ing had already met with their reward, and 
when he closed his eyes on this world, he 
had the satisfaction of knowing that he 
left a successor well fitted to continue his 
work and perpetuate the name which he 
had made illustrious. 

Born in 1435, Andrea had married when 
he was about thirty, and in the tax-papers 
of 1470 he had already three children by 
his wife Nanna, aged twenty-one. He led 
the same simple, hard-working life as his 
uncle before him, never leaving the old 
house, where he reared seven sons to be 
his helpers. During the ninety years of 
his long lifetime the new art enjoyed an 
ever-increasing popularity, and attained a 
fuller development than ever before. It 
was now applied with great success toa 
number of different objects. Altars of 
every size and description, lavatories, 
friezes, statues, and shields issued in 
countless numbers from the workshop of 
the Via Guelfa. 

While Luca’s activity had been almost 
entirely confined to Florence, Andrea’s 
works are to be found not only in every 
part of Tuscany, but among all the cities 
and convents of Umbria and Romagna. 
Unlike his uncle he never attempted great 
works in bronze or marble. A single ex- 
ception to this rule exists in the altar of 
Sta. Maria delle Grazie at Arezzo, where 
reliefs and statuettes of saints and angels 
of colored marbles are introduced. Even 
here the style of workmanship and the 
taste for elaborate decoration are essen- 
tially characteristic of the worker in terra- 
cotta. 

Inferior to Luca in power and grandeur 
of conception, Andrea is none the less an 
artist of exquisite taste and feeling, whose 
work reflects the tendencies of the latter 
half of the fifteenth century, just as Luca 
inherits the traditions of a simpler and 
severer age. The celestial sweetness of 
his youthful Madonnas reminds us of 
Mino da Fiesole, and sometimes of his 
contemporary Filippino, whose Nativity 
his own roundels often resemble, while 
his saints’ heads have all the impassioned 
fervor of Perugino at his best. 

A number of his Madonnas formerly to 
be found in the churches and convents of 
Florence have been brought together in 
the Bargello and Academy of Arts, and 
bear witness to the inexhaustible fertility 
of Andrea’s invention. We see the Vir- 
gin mother in every variety of attitude, 
standing, sitting, kneeling in adoration of 
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her child, clasping him to her breast, or 
nursing him in her arms, while fair angel 
boys place a crown on her brows, and 
God the Father or the two hands and 
dove which symbolize the Trinity, appear 
in the clouds, surrounded by a glory of 
cherubs. Or else he works on a larger 
scale, as in the great altar-pieces de- 
scribed by Vasari at Arezzo, or that at 
Rocca di Gradara, near Pesaro, where the 
Virgin appears enthroned and surrounded 
by attendant saints, with a predella on 
which the annunciation, nativity, and ado- 
ration of the magi are represnteed. In 
the Chiesa degli Angioli at Assisi, and 
again in the convent of the Osservanza, 
near Siena, the coronation of the Virgin 
is the subject of the aitar-piece, and troops 
of those angels which Andrea loved hover 
in the clouds playing their instruments of 
music. Another good example of this 
class is the Adoration of the Magi in the 
South Kensington Museum, where the 
portrait of the painter Perugino is intro- 
duced among the attendants of the three 
kings. This fine work bears the arms of 
the Albizzi family, who, like Andrea him- 
self, were among the most devoted follow- 
ers of Savonarola. 

Alone of all his school, Andrea confined 
himself exclusively to blue and white, 
only using green for his trees and grass, 
and sometimes a soft grey in the back- 
ground, while in a few instances the aure- 
oles about his saints’ heads are of gold. 
Another characteristic feature of his re- 
liefs is the framework which surrounds 
them. Luca’s works, or at least those of 
his period, are framed either with a sim- 
ple moulding or else with a garland of 
fruit and flowers. The greatest variety 
appears in these festoons, in which straw- 
berries, their blossoms, pomegranates, 
citrons, oranges, medlars, watermeions, 
vine leaves, and grapes are mingled with 
flowers of every hue, and the dark spikes 
of the fir-tree with its red-brown cones 
and the brighter foliage of the oak are 
frequently introduced with excellent ef- 
fect, the leaf always corresponding exactly 
to the flower or fruit. 

Andrea also often makes use in his 
earlier works of this decoration which 
Luca had turned to such admirable ac- 
count, and on one of his finest Madonnas, 
executed for the Confraternity of the 
Blessed Sacrament, known as the Bertello, 
he surrounds his relief with a framework 
of single sunflowers. But later on, the 
decoration of his larger altars assumes 
a more distinctly Renaissance character. 
They are framed in with pilasters adorned 
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with candelabra and arabesques, or bou- 
quets of flowers and festoons starting out 
of vases of classical form, while an ele- 
gant moulding, or more commonly a frieze 
of cherub heads, runs along the top. 
These tiny faces are a favorite motive of 
Andrea, who is never weary of repeating 
these dimpled cheeks and curly heads, 
which in their perfect grace and truthful- 
ness come very near to Raphael’s own. 
No one who knows Florence can forget 
the row of babies with which he adorned 
the arcades of the Hospital of the Inno- 
cents on the piazza of the Annunziata, 
Wrapped in their swaddling-clothes, these 
innocents turn their baby faces towards 
us, and reach out their arms or lift their 
imploring eyes, as if to ask our compas- 
sion, or to speak their thanks for the 
charity which has kept them alive. No 
two of the series are alike; some have 
broken loose in their playfulness from the 
bands that held them, while others look 
sad and wistful, but all fourteen are living 
examples of infant loveliness in its most 
winning form. Within the cloister is an- 
other of Andrea’s best works, a lunette 
of the annunciation, with a flowering lily 
standing in a pot between Mary and the 
kneeling archangel, set in a frieze of 
cherub heads, each different one from the 
other. 

Another hospital which Andrea dec- 
orated was that of S. Paolo, opposite the 
church of Sta. Maria Novella. Here he 
placed, along the loggia built in 1490, 
seven medallions containing figures of 
saints and of our Lord healing the sick, 
and a fine lunette, the embrace of St. 
Francis and St. Dominic, in graceful allu- 
sion to the benevolence of a Dominican 
archbishop, S. Antonio, to whom this 
Franciscan institution in a great measure 
owed its existence. The dark Franciscan 
garb is finely contrasted with the white 
tunic of the Dominicans, and the yearning 
love in the face of Francis as he presses 
forward to meet the founder of the rival 
order, is very beautiful. 

It would be impossible to enumerate 
one half of the altars or lunettes which 
Andrea executed for the convents and 
confraternities of Florence and the neigh- 
borhood, and we can only take a passing 
glance at those magnificent works of his 
which still adorn the great Franciscan 
sanctuary on the desolate heights of La 
Vernia, 


Nel crudo sasso intra Tevere ed Arno, 


On these barren rocks, high above the 
upper valley of the Arno, we find Andrea’s 
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reliefs to-day as fresh and bright as they 
were three hundred years ago, when 
Vasari declared that no painting could 
possibly last even a year or two in this 
desert region. 

The convent church of this renowned 
sanctuary had been completed in 1459, 
chiefly owing to the liberality of the wool 
merchants of Florence, who had taken the 
community under their protection, and 
between 1460 and 1500 many wealthy 
citizens adorned the chapels with altars 
in glazed terra-cotta. Among a dozen 
works or more of the kind in the different 
churches and chapels of La Vernia, four 
at least bear traces of Andrea’s hand. 
The great church contains one of his 
sweetest nativities, together with an an- 
nunciation very like the lunette of the 
Spedale degli Innocenti; in the Chiesina 
we have a large relief of the Madonna 
giving the measure of the chapel to S. 
Bonaventura, dated 1486; while the 
Chapel of the Stigmata—the Holy of 
Holies—has a grand Crucifixion, the 
finest rendering of the subject in Delia 
Robbia art. The heads of the saints, St. 
John, St. Benedict, and others, at the foot 
of the cross, are unequalled in beauty of 
expression; that of Francis himself in its 
intensity of yearning reminds us of S. 
Giovanni Gualberto in Perugino’s Val- 
lombrosa altar-piece, and every shade of 
grief and wonder is displayed in the ges- 
tures and faces of the angels hiding their 
eyes and clasping their hands wildly to- 
gether as they hover round the dying 
Lord. Nowhere does Andrea better re- 
veal the depths of feeling that lived in his 
gentle breast — never before had terra- 
cotta been used to express passion so 
profound or emotions of so varied and 
subtle a nature. 

After Luca’s death Andrea was em- 
ployed on works for the Duomo, which 
have for the most part perished. In 1489 
he finished a beautiful lunette for the 
Duomo of Prato, in which, as Dr. Bode 
remarks, the heads of the martyr saints, 
Stephen and Laurence, so closely resem- 
ble those of La Vernia, probably executed 
a year or two before. Two years later he 
completed a frieze of garlands and medal- 
lions for Sta. Maria delle Carceri in the 
same town, and a fine group of the visi- 
tation at Pistoja may belong to this pe- 
riod. 

He was back at Florence soon after- 
wards, working at the Convalescent Hos- 
pital of S. Paolo, and both he and his 
sons were witnesses of that great religious 
revival by which Savonarola made the 


close of the fifteenth century memorable. 
The whole of Andrea’s family, we learn 
from Vasari, were deeply attached to the 
friar of San Marco, and, like so many of 
the best Florentine artists, devoted their 
art to his cause. More than this, two of 
| Andrea’s sons — Marco, the eldest, and 
Paolo — took the vows, and received the 
Dominican habit at the hands of Fra 
Girolamo himself. In that terrible night, 
when the faithful Piagnoni rallied round 
St. Mark’s, three of Andrea’s sons were 
among the defenders of the convent, and 
the best account we have of those last sad 
scenes was given by Fra Luca, otherwise 
known as Marco della Robbia, in his ex- 
amination before Savonarola’s judges. 
He it is who describes how, as night 
closed on that anxious day, the little band 
of armed monks met in the Church, and 
how the frate, standing calm and unmoved 
in their midst with the sacrament in his 
hands, bade them lay down their arms; 
how, too, some of them disobeyed his 
word, and he among the rest struck wildly 
with his sword at the furious mob who 
rushed in to seize their victim. 

We know that it was all in vain, that 
Fra Luca and his brave friends were 
overpowered, and that Savonarola died. 
But the Della Robbias were among the 
faithful Piagnoni who revered his memory 
to the last, and we learn from Vasari that 
they commemorated his name in medals, 
bearing Savonarola’s head on one side, 
and on the other a fortified city with the 
sword of the Lord descending upon her, 
as he had prophesied. 

It is curious to find that in the year 
I501, at the very time when Baccio della 
Porta was forsaking the world in his de- 
spair to take refuge in Fra Girolamo’s 
convent, and leaving his fresco of the 
Last Judgment to be finished by another, 
Andrea della Robbia was engaged on the 
self-same subject in the Church of S. 
Girolamo at Volterra. It was a scene 
which he had rarely, if ever, been em- 
ployed to represent, but the work is a 
noble one, based partly on Orcagna and 
partly on Fra Angelico’s well known pic- 
tures. Inthe upper part Christ appears 
between two angels sounding trumpets; 
below, in the foreground, St. Michael 
stands with drawn sword, and at his feet 
a kneeling youth, on whose face a smile 
of beatitude is breaking. All around, the 
dead are seen struggling up out of their 
; tombs, on the right angels are embracing 
| monks, and the blessed walk hand in-hand 
'in the grassy meadows and leafy bowers 
| of Paradise, while on the left the lost, 
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among whom is a bishop, perhaps one 
of Fra Girolamo’s persecutors, are seen 
howling amid rocky caverns and preci- 
pices. 

In these his last years the aged sculp- 
tor executed several works for the Domin- 
icans, to whom he was bound by so many 
ties. He adorned an altar in the Church 
of St. Mark itself with a Virgin crowned 
by angels as she adores the child, who 
smiles back at her from his bed at the 
foot of a tall white lily. For the monks 
of La Quercia at Viterbo he accomplished 
several important works between 1498 
and 1514; and a Madonna, his last work 
of all, was destined for Pian di Mugnone, 
a house in the country belonging to the 
monks of St. Mark. This was finished in 
1515, when he was already eighty years old 
— the fine old man whom young Vasari 
remembered, and whose portrait Andrea 
dei Sarto painted for us in the portico of 
the Annunziata Church, exactly opposite 
that loggia which he had decorated some 
fifty years before with his frieze of inno- 
cents. Ten years after that he died on 
the 4th of August, 1525, and was buried 
by the side of his uncle and master, the 
great Luca, in the ruined Church of S. 
Pietro Maggiore. 

Of the seven sons whom Andrea left, 
no less than four became distinguished 
artists. Paolo, or Fra Ambrogio as he 
was known in religion, has left usa fine 
example of his work in a Presepio at the 
Dominican convent of S. Spirito at Siena, 
where he spent some months in 1504. 
The heads of Joseph and the two shep- 
herds, who with Mary compose the group, 
are remarkably good and lifelike, but the 
general execution, especially the glazing, 
is of inferior quality. Afterwards he 
seems to have assisted his younger brother 
Luca in the pavement of the Loggie of 
the Vatican, which they executed under 
Raphael’s direction in 1518. 

But it was Andrea’s second son, Gio- 
vanni, born May 8, 1469, who became the 
chief representative of the school in Flor- 
ence. The lavatory in the sacristy of Sta. 
Maria Novella, which he finished in 1497, 
gives us a high idea of the young man’s 
powers. It is made on the same pattern 
as Andrea’s altars, supported by pilasters 
adorned with arabesques, and encircled 
by a festoon of fruit upheld by four cher- 
ubs. A lunette of the Madonna and an- 
gels, in a frame of white rosettes on a blue 
ground, fills the upper part, and in the 
recess behind the basin a charming river- 
side scene with village trees and tall cam- 
panile is represented in colored tiles. 





Andrea’s influence is strongly felt in 
this masterpiece of decorative art, but 
unfortunately Giovanni, when left to him- 
self, soon lost sight of his father’s more 
ideal tendency. His two great taberna- 
cles in the Bargello and in the Via Na- 
zionale, dated 1521 and 1522, bear marked 
symptoms of decadence. The figures are 
coarsely modelled, the coloring overdone, 
the flesh and even the eyes are tinted, and 
the multiplication of details only serves to 
obscure the chief features of the picture. 
In his anxiety to produce effect Giovanni 
seems to have piled up all the different 
motives invented by his predecessors, and 
gives us elaborate mouldings and friezes 
of cherub heads and heavy festoons of 
fruit and flowers in the same altar-piece. 
He loads his pilasters with a profusion of 
ornament, with heads of satyrs and dol- 
phins, griffins and cornucopias, in the 
most tasteless fashion. Sometimes, as in 
the tabernacle of the Via Nazionale, he 
introduces cherub heads in high relief, 
starting out of the garlands, and in another 
example at Lamporecchio scenes from the 
Passion are worked in relief on the frame- 
work. All sense of repose is lost, and 
there is an entire absence of that charm 
which is so remarkable in both Luca’s 
and Andrea’s work. 

At the same time the glazing bears 
traces of hasty execution and want of 
finish, and there is a marked decline of 
originality. Not only do we find the same 
motives repeated in the terra-cottas which 
issued from Giovanni’s atelier in the first 
thirty years of the sixteenth century, but 
whole figures and subjects are copied 
from the works of other masters. Thus 
Verrocchio’s famous bronze group of the 
doubting St. Thomas on the walls of Or 
San Michele is reproduced in a large re- 
lief in white enamel in S. Jacopo di Ri- 
poli, and the same master’s picture of the 
baptism of our Lord is copied on a font 
executed in 1511 for the church of S. 
Leonardo at Cerreto Guidi. This last 
work, an hexagonal font of considerable 
elegance in the details and ornament, is 
also entirely covered with the cold white 
enamel employed in some works of this 
period, while an excessive use of color 
marred the effect of others. No doubt 
many of these inferior reliefs were the 
work of Giovanni’s assistants and schol- 
ars, and it is probable, as Vasari indeed 
affirms, that the secret of making glazed 
terra-cotta was no longer the exclusive 
property of the Della Robbia family. 
Certainly imitators had sprung up in the 
district round Siena, where the reliefs of 
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this kind bear a distinctly Sienese char- 
acter, and in some instances the names of 
the artists have been preserved. 

In this general decadence it is refresh- 
ing to find one work of undoubted origi- 
nality and beauty. This is the frieze of 
the Hospital del Ceppo at Pistoja, by 
Giovanni della Robbia. The authorship 
of this great work had been frequently dis- 
cussed, not without a strong presumption 
in our master’s favor, since it appeared 
impossible that so important a series 
should issue from any other workshop at 
that time; but all doubts have been now 
set at rest by Signor Milanesi’s discovery 
of an entry in the archives of the hospital, 
in which Giovanni d’Andrea della Robbia 
is mentioned as being employed there 
between 1525 and 1529. 

The loggia of the hospital was erected 
between 1514 and 1525 under the govern- 
mentof Monsignor Leonardo Buonafede, 
the wise and benevolent spedalingo of 
Sta. Maria Nuova of Florence, and the 
frieze seems to have been executed at 
the expense of this generous Carthusian 
monk. It is evident that different artists 
were employed on the work, and Gio- 
vanni was probably assisted by his sons 
and a certain scholar named Santi Bu- 
glioni, whose name also appears in the 
archives. The medallions between the 
arches bearing reliefs of the Annuncia- 
tion, Visitation, and Assumption, the 
arms of the hospital and of the Medici, 
are of very inferior quality; but above 
the arcade, running along the whole front 
of the hospital, is a very fine frieze of 
bas-reliefs some four feet high, repre 
senting the seven works of mercy. 
These are divided by full-length figures 
of virtues, which bear considerable resem- 
blance to some of Giovanni’s statues 
elsewhere. In the same way we notice 
a certain awkwardness in the folds of 
the drapery on the figures of the long re- 
liefs which remind us of his earlier work. 
But in all other respects the frieze of the 
Ceppo is immeasurably superior. The 
color is admirably laid on and skilfully 
distributed, the grouping and action of the 
full length figures are excellent, and many 
of the scenes recall the paintings of An- 
drea del Sarto and of Fra Bartolommeo. 

Here Giovanni, it is plain, had a work 
which interested him, a task infinitely 
better suited to his more realistic taste 
than the worn-out themes he had been en- 
gaged upon untilnow. He had a story to 
tell, and he has told it well, with no mean 
share of dramatic power and animation. 
It may be, as MM. Cavullucci and Molinier 
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suggest, and as some reliefs ascribed to 
him at South Kensington seem to show, 
that he had within the last few years 
learnt much from the study of antique 
patterns, and was, as it were, entering on 
a new phase of his artistic career. But 
whatever the cause to which we owe this 
improvement, it is visible in every figure 
of the six reliefs before us — the seventh 
was added in a similar style by a Pis- 
tojan artist sixty years later. These beg- 
gars with their rags and their grotesque 
faces, these men and women of the people 
in their work-a-day clothes, these hungry 
children clinging to the skirts of the fat 
Dominican monk who holds out loaves 
of bread to satisfy their clamor, these 
wretched sufferers groaning on their low 
pallets as kindly bishop and priest move 
among them on their errand of mercy, are 
as human and as true to life as anything 
in Florentine art. Every detail is given 
in the most graphic manner. The scene 
of visiting the sick is evidently copied 
from the interior of the hospital, the very 
number of the beds, the uneasy postures 
of the patients being depicted with almost 
painful reality; while in the last scene of 
all, the wailing friends who bend over the 
dead man’s bed, the forms of priest and 
choristers who stand by with cross and 
taper to discharge the last offices of reli- 
gion, are represented in the same singu- 
larly real and lifelike fashion. 

The effect of the whole frieze as an ex- 
ternal decoration is equally happy. Its 
vivid yet delicate coloring lends ever- 
fresh brightness to the brown arcades of 
the old loggia at the foot of the purple 
Apennines, and gives the sunny piazza of 
the little Tuscan town a place among our 
pleasantest recollections. 

Never before this time had Luca’s art 
been applied on so large a scale to archi- 
tectural decoration, and had Giovanni 
lived longer the world might have wit- 
nessed a new departure in the history of 
Della Robbia work. But, in the very 
midst of a task so congenial to his gen- 
ius, a crushing blow overtook him in the 
loss of his three sons, Marco, Lucantonio, 
and Simone, all young men, says Vasari, 
of the greatest promise, who all three 
died in the year 1527 of the plague. Two 
years later Giovanni himself died, leaving 
the frieze of the Ceppo to be finished by 
another hand. 

None of all Andrea’s sons were now left 
to take his place and continue his work in 
Florence. Two of them had died young, 
two more were in the convent, and, if they 
were still alive, seem to have ceased to 
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work in terra-cotta, while the two remain- 
ing ones had left their native land. 

For about the time of Andrea’s death 
Girolamo, his youngest son, had gone to 
France, where he became court architect 
to Francis I., and enjoyed that monarch’s 
favor in so high a degree that he induced 
his brother Luca to follow him and enter 
the service of the same munificent patron. 

Besides adorning the chateaux of Fon- 
tainebleau and Orleans with many works 
in bronze, in marble, and terra-cotta, 
Girolamo built his royal master a palace, 
known as the Chateau de Madrid, in the 
Bois de Boulogne, “after the Italian 
fashion, with open arcades and terraces up 
to the roof.” This he decorated with 
terra-cotta medallions and pilasters and 
festoons, both within and without, and 
Evelyn, who saw it in 1650, speaks of 
“statues and relievos, chimney-pieces and 
columns, painted like porcelain or china 
ware, whose colors appear very fresh.” 
After that, the wonderful fabric was al- 
lowed to fall into decay, and perished in 
the French Revolution, when the exquisite 
garlands and mouldings of the Florentine 
master were broken into pieces and used 
to mend the streets of Paris. 

Girolamo himself returned to Florence 
after the death of King Francis and his 
own brother Luca, about the year 1553. 
But his old friends were dead, and the 
place was too much changed for him to 
care to remain there. In a few years he 
returned to France, where his children 
settled and married into French families, 
and where he himself died in 1566, his 
last work being the funereal effigy of Cath- 
erine de’ Medici. 

So, Vasari remarks sadly, the house of 
the Della Robbia in Florence remained 
closed, their artist race extinct; and al- 
though a few imitators prolonged the life 
of the expiring school feebly down to the 
end of the century, the art which Luca 
and Andrea and Giovanni had made illus- 
trious during the space of a hundred years 
was no more. 


From Temple Bar. 
DOWSE, THE GIPSY. 
CHAPTER I. 

‘“ KILLNABALLEW, the 17th — to-mor- 
row, that is. A good opportunity for me 
to pick up a horse, Norrie!” So I re- 
marked to my wife in an airy, off-hand 
manner as I| glanced over the advertise- 
ment page of the Ki//naballew Reporter, 





our local paper, in which the latest agra- 
rian outrage, the next meet of the county 
fox-hounds, and a glowing account of the 
last temperance soirée, trod on one an- 
other’s heels with the characteristic incon- 
gruity of the minor Irish newspapers. 

I was prepared for the mildly reproach- 
ful tone of her reply. 

“ A horse, John! Another horse! Sure- 
ly you are not going to sell the black mare. 
Why, only yesterday you pronounced her 
perfect!” I hardened my heart, a difficult 
process for a young husband of three 
months’ standing. 

“Well, no, my dear! It’s not the black 
mare I think oi parting with, but old Dob- 
bin. You see——” 

““Old Dobbin!” she interrupted hastily 
with flashing eyes —true Irish eyes, with 
a world of lurking fire latent in their grey- 
blue depths, though mild enough in gen- 
eral. “Oh, John! Not dear old Dobbin 
surely! Just think how long you’ve had 
him! And such a steady, faithful, dear 
old horse! Nota single fault, John; I’ve 
heard you say so. And so safe and easy 
for me to drive!” 

Her voice quivercd with the pathetic 
tremor that I well knew and sorely dread- 
ed. Nevertheless, once more I hardened 
my heart, settled myself more firmly in 
my mental attitude, and proceeded to 
justify my intention. 

“No fault! No, of course; certainly 
not. Nothing that you could fairly call a 
fault. But you cannot deny, my dear, that 
he is almost superannuated, and would 
stand a poor chance in a race with my fat 
Berkshire. Then look at his color! In- 
tolerable! Light chestnut might pass 
when we had the pair. But now that the 
young black mare has been promoted from 
the plough-tail to the carriage — vice 
Thunderer, defunct — you must confess it 
really does not look well. Why, even 
Captain Purcell remarked upon the start- 
ling effect of the contrast, and advised me 
to change. By-the-way, my dear” (this in 
the desperate endeavor to avert the storm 
that invariably gathered at the mention of 
the gallant captain’s name) “ by-the-way, 
are you sufficiently well up in comparative 
anatomy to inform me which portion of 
the implement is that termed in contempt- 
uous parlance the ‘ plough-tail’?” 

It was in vain. 

“That hateful man!” Nora vehe- 
mently ejaculated. “I might have guessed 
that that wretch was at the bottom of your 
wanting to sell dear old Dobbin. John, if 
you must hunt, I wish you would refuse 
to have anything to do with the conceited 
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young puppies that you meet there, whose 
Opinions you seem to rate so far above 
your own!” 

This was unkind, but I accepted it 
amiably, and only queried jocosely, — 

“What young puppies, my dear? Do 
you allude to the hounds?” Then seeing 
my wife look honestly affronted, I con- 
tinued: “But seriously, Nora, don’t you 
think it is a little unreasonable to set 
down all the members of the hunt — and 
some of them very nice fellows too —as 
young puppies, and credit them with no 
end of influence over your husband, merely 
because one of them happens to advise 
me to sell one of my horses, and his advice 
chances to chime in with my own opin- 
ion?” 

“ That’s not all, John,” she flashed out 
eagerly. Then, suddenly abandoning the 
position as untenable, she accepted the 
inevitable with a sigh. 

“Well, John, since you must have a 
horse, don’t, please, ask Captain Purcell 
for his invaluable assistance, but take old 
Charles with you to choose him.” 

“Indeed, I shall do nothing of the 
kind!” was my brief response. *“ Old 
Charles thinks a great deal too much of 
his own knowledge and judgment in the 
matter of horseflesh, and as much too 
little of mine. I shall certainly not con- 
stitute myself the laughing-stock of the 
fair by taking with mea boasting, blunder- 
ing idiot like old Charles. I know—I 
hope I know —a good animal when I see 
one, which is more than he does, I fancy. 
But don’t fear! I shall not consult Purcell 
either. As I said before, I am not a child 
in leading-strings, and I flatter myself that 
I know the points of a good horse as well 
as any man in Ireland.” 

Then, feeling rather ashamed of my 
heat, I went on more temperately, — 

“I hear to-morrow’s fair is to be the 
best of the year. So my best plan will be 
to ride old Dobbin over, sell him there if 
I can get my price for him, and look out 
for a substitute. If I don’t find what I 
want I can stay over the night with your 
brother Arthur, and come back by train 
the next day; but if I succeed in getting 
the right sort of thing, I shall ride him 
home the same night. And now I'll take 
another cup of coffee, if you please.” 

This was final, and meant that the sub- 
ject was not to be resumed. I had been 
married long enough to know that if a 
man does not intimate decisively that his 
say is said, his mind made up, the best of 
women ‘will protract a subject ad xauseam, 
and ten to one get her own way by sheer 





force of longwindedness. But Nora knew 
my ways, and the matter rested there. 

The 17th: a bright, cold, frosty day — 
the roads in perfect condition, dry and 
hard as iron. I started off in high spirits, 
shared by Dobbin, who actually contrived 
to execute a sort of clumsy curvet as we 
rode down the avenue, before relapsing 
into his accustomed jog-trot. Old Charles 
watched us with a sardonic grin on his 
ancient visage. He wished me good luck 
in a tone well calculated to express his 
extreme scepticism as to my powers of 
discriminating between a good specimen 
of the equine race and an indifferent one. 
As I clattered over the hard road, I wished 
inwardly for the hundredth time that I 
could find a decent pretext for getting rid 
of the old fellow. He was an old retainer 
of my father’s, and I could not deny that 
he did his work well. His horses and 
carriages he turned out in first-rate style, 
by the aid of innumerable under-grooms, 
stable-boys, helpers, etc. My wife thought 
him a paragon, a prince among grooms. 
The case was a hopeless one. For the 
rest of his natural life old Charles was a 
fixture. As I recognized the melancholy 
fact an ejaculation — expressive indeed, 
but tabooed since my marriage — burst 
unawares from my lips. Nora’s anxiety 
that my Jéte noire should accompany me 
had touched me in a tender point — nay, 
it had exasperated me more than I should 
have cared to own. 

The manner in which old Charles treat- 
ed me was galling in the extreme. To 
him I was still “young Masther John,” 
whose earliest essays in riding and driv- 
ing had been made under histuition. He 
acted as if I had no rights of proprietor- 
ship over either my horses or my dogs. 
He dosed and doctored them without the 
slightest reference to my opinion — with- 
out my knowledge even. Lord paramount 
indoors —in my own kennels I was an 
intruder, a cypher in my stables. And 
for this I had old Charles to thank! 

Such a state of things was unendura- 
ble. Captain Purcell, I felt sure, more 
than suspected the truth. It was abso- 
lutely necessary for me to assert my inde- 
pendence. So this morning beheld me 
taking the first decisive step towards at- 
taining my proper position. And, more- 
over, giving old Charles a clearer insight 
into his, as set forth in the Catechism — 
grimy and much bethumbed — from whose 
pages he daily instructed his grandchildren 
“to order themselves lowly and reverently 
to ail their betters.” 

After pounding steadily along for about 
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an hour, we reached the foot of a steep 
hill about a mile from the town (by cour- 
tesy) of Killnaballew. There I let the 
reins fall loosely on old Dobbin’s neck, 
and allowed him to choose his own pace. 
He hung his head limply, and subsided 
into the very slowest of walks. Although, 
to give the old nag his due, he would trot 
uphill and downhill if required, and cover 
his ten or eleven miles within the hour, 
with many gasps and grunts ’tis true, but 
without much need of whip or spur, yet he 
was always willing to avail himself of his 
rider’s permission to walk, and would 
crawl along even a level road like any old 
barge-horse, till reminded of his duty by 
voice or rein. And herein lay my chief 
objection to the poor old fellow. I love 
to restrain a fiery steed, not to urge a dull 
one — to make use of the curb rather than 
the spur. 

“The top o’ the mornin’ to yer honor! 
an’ that’s an iligant baste ye’re ridin’. 
Throth, an’ I’d lay his weight in gould he 
wor a gran’ un to go half-a-dozen years 
back!” 

The speaker was a ragged, gipsy-like 
fellow who had started up from the road- 
side as I passed. He now walked beside 
me, speaking with that irresistible frank- 
ness, just dashed with impudence that 
may amuse but can hardly annoy. The 
brown, sunburnt face had, in spite of the 
beadlike eyes, and upturned nose with 
gaping nostrils, a simple, guileless ex- 
pression that favorably impressed me, and 
I thought no small beer of my acute per- 
ceptions asa physiognomist. The look and 
tone of good-humored, plain-spoken can- 
dor took half the sting out of his words. 
Nevertheless, I felt slightly piqued that 
the fellow should have seen with half a 
glance that poor old Dobbin had passed 
his meridian. 

“ Half-a-dozen years back!” I ex- 
claimed with feigned surprise. “ Why, 
man alive, what age would you make him 
out to be now?” 

“Shure, yer honor, an’ he’s a baker’s 
dozen o’ years over his head, av he’s a 
day!” I could not repress a smile as the 
ragged scamp hit off old Dobbin’s age 
with such precision. With a sharp, up- 
ward glance he added, — 

“ Ay, that’s what I’d hould him to be, 
yer honor — thirteen years, or mebbe now, 
fourteen?” 

“Come, come, don’t overshoot the 
mark, once you’ve hit it! Thirteen it is 
to the best of my knowledge. But he’s a 
right good horse for all that, and has 
plenty of work in him still, though his 
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paces may not be just what they were 
once.” 

“ Ay, shure enough! No need to tell 
me that! Didn’t I see him wid me own 
eyes comin’ rattlin’ down the hill wid yez, 
like as if he’d a whin-bush tied undher 
the tail of him an’ nothin’ on his back at 
allat all. Bedad, sir! It’s a foine quad- 
ripid intoirely, only not at all the baste for 
the loike o’ yer honor to be sthridin’ 
acrass. It’s in his ilimint he’d be undher 
a farmer’s kyar, an’ many’s the dacent boy 
wud give a pot o’ money for him, as 
didn’t want a showy-like baste, but a stout 
un to work.” 

“ You’ye hit it again, my good fellow,” 
I replied, touching Dobbin’s smooth neck 
lightly with my whip; “ that’s what I think 
of selling him for. Do you suppose, now,” 
I continued carelessly (for I ever had a 
penchant for “ picking other men’s brains,” 
nor disdained to cull a stray thought or 
an odd fact from the talk of the veriest 
tramp by the way) “do you suppose I 
should be likely to get a good offer of 
that kind for him at the Killnaballew fair 
to-day? I mean tosell him there if I can, 
He’s a good horse, as you say, and a 
valuable one, but doesn’t quite meet my 
requirements.” 

The man hesitated for a moment, and I 
odded, — 

“Perhaps, though, you are a stranger 
here? I merely thought it possible you 
might have picked up the local gossip 
about the fair, and might be able to put 
your finger on a purchaser.” 

“No, no, yer honor! I’m no stranger! 
Ye’ve come to the right shop for the best 
of advice, av it’s buyin’ a horse ye’re 
afther. Shure I dobe dalin’ in’em meself 
in a small way!” 

“Doyou? Why, I took you tobe ——” 
I checked myself, but he coolly finished 
the sentence for me, — 

“A gipsy, yer honor? An’ right yez 
are toasection! Dowse, the gipsy, they 
do call me. An’ that’s how I comes to 
dale in such cattle in my small way. What 
wid thrampin’ the counthry from one town 
to another, and from one gintleman’s house 
to another —on business — shure there 
isn’t har’ly a horse in the county worth 
the name that’s been bought or sould 
widout Dowse, the gipsy, havin’ a stir at 
the pot! An’ that’s the way, too, that I 
can sell a good horse chaper betimes than 
e’er a regular daler im Oireland. For ye 
see, I’m there on the spot, ready to pick 
up a baste afore it’s made up its mind to 
be sould, as I may say. An’ when I have 
a purty consarn to oblige the genthry wid, 
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shure there isn’t one of the quality for 
twinty, ay, or for fifty miles aroun’ as 
wouldn’t rather buy from Dowse, the 
gipsy, than at the biggest fair, or the big- 
gest sale as ever was.” 

I listened with growing interest to the 
man’s monologue. Shaking one rough- 
ened forefinger impressively he went on 
solemnly, — 

“ An’ why? I’lltellyez! It’s bekase” 
—rising into a certain rude eloquence 
of language, and forcefulness of gesture, 
while his dark face glowed with honest 
pride and excitement —“ it’s bekase they’d 
liefer buy, an’ buy chape, from an honest 
gipsy, a horse as is sure to be a tearin’ 
good un, or a middlin’ un, accordin’ as 
the honest gipsy swears to it, than buy, 
an’ buy dear, ye mind, from a big daler, as 
may or may not be honest, a baste as 
may or may not be good, accordin’ as 
chance and the laws of natur’ have settled 
it atwixt ’em.” 

There was a rugged bluntness and sin- 
cerity about the man’s face and his whole 
bearing. These, combined with the truth- 
ful ring in his voice, attracted me towards 
him irresistibly, and I inquired without 
further circumlocution, — 

“ Well, Dowse, then perhaps you could 
tell me whether 1 am likely to get a fair 
bid for my horse? And to be able to 
get one in exchange a trifle younger’? — 
the gipsy eyed me with grave attention 
—‘and smarter, and altogether more 
showy?” 

“Horses is chape as dirt now, yer 
honor. The markets is down dead low. 
An’ it’s not a big price ye’ll get for the 
ould un this day. Av it were a cow, now, 
or a high-steppin’, haughty young baste ye 
wor sellin’, ye might name yer own price, 
an’ get it too, bedad!” 

“Hm! That’s bad!” I muttered re- 
flectively. ‘* Looking at it in that light, it 
seems as if I shall have to sell cheap and 
to buy dear.” 

“Thrue for yez! Thrue for yez! Ye 
never spoke a thruer word!” laughed my 
friend hilariously, apparently under the 
delusion that my speech was intended for 
a witty one. “ An’ it’s by the right leg 
ye’ve got the ould pig this offer! Buy 
dear, an’ sell chape! That’s always the 
way; itis so!” 

The fellow’s mirth was infectious, and 
I could not help laughing at his simplicity. 

** Now, my fine fellow, perhaps you will 
tell me what figure a horse like this is 
likely to be put up at?” 

He dodged the question, That did not 
surprise me. No matter how straightfor- 
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ward the individual Irish peasant may be 
he will invariably shirk giving a direct an- 
swer. He is cautious to a degree, and 
objects to committing himself. 

“Horses is chape, now,” he repeated 
oracularly. “ Might yer honor be manin? 
toswap, now; or to sell, an’ thin buy 
again?” The query was put with all the 
frankly displayed curiosity of a child. 
“*Bekase I’d say swap, av ye wor askin’ 
for my advice.” 

“Oh, I really do not care! If I swap, 
as you say, I should of course be willing 
to give a few pounds into the bargain. 
And if I sell first, what price should I 
stipulate for, do you think, in the present 
state of the market?” 

“Shure, av ye put a raisonable small 
price on him, yer honor, it’s besaged ye’ll 
be wid the farmers, and thrademen, an’ 
such like. An’ av ye put a big price on 
him, sorra a lonely bid ye’ll get from now 
till yestherday, an’ that’s a big word!” 

“And what,” I pursued patiently but 
persistently, like a cautious entomologist 
stalking a lively butterfly on the window- 
pane, hoping each moment to transfix him 
with the deadly pin, — “what would you 
call a big price, may I ask?” 

“ What price might yer honor be willin’ 
to take?” (I had not yet secured my vol- 
atile prey.) 

“ Well, if I could get a bid of £40 for 
him, I might ” The gipsy looked up 
incredulously into my face, then grinned 
appreciatively. 

“ Ye’re jokin’, yer honor. An’ why not? 
Says I to meself the minute I claps eyes 
on yez, ‘ His honor’s got a big share,’ says 
I, ‘of ould Oireland’s mother-wit. It’s 
himself will bother the dalers when he 
tackles ’em.’ I seen it in the turn of yer 
eye!” 

“ All the same, Dowse, I am perfectly 
serious this time. He’s a most valuable 
horse, almost thorough-bred, and was a 
capital hunter in his day.” 

“Thin av it’s in airnest ye’ll be, an’ ye 
mane to stickle for £40, av ye wait, be- 
gorra, from this fair till the next, sorra 
the ghost of an offer will ye git, and that’s 
the thruth for yez!” 

Now the fact of the matter was this. I 
should have jumped at the chance of £30 
for the old nag, or £25 either. But we 
know — by what law of morality or justice 
I cannot say — that all is fair in love, war, 
and horse-dealing. Or rather, all is so 
very far from fair, that one’s motto must 
perforce be, “Every man for himself,” 
and we all know the fate that overtakes 
the hindmost. 
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Still my conscience smote me lightly,| hands, high-stepping, free, and fast! 


as I answered carelessly, looking full into! There’s her ‘picture for you, Dowse, to 


the ingenuous face of the man whom I 
was deceiving, — 

“£35 0r £40. It’s not much for such 
a horse, especially as I expect to have to 


pay up pretty well for the one I shall get! 


in his place, as I want him to match an- 
other.” 

The gipsy’s face, which had suddenly 
lighted up, became again overcast, as he 
exclaimed, ‘Och, shure! Thin it’s no 
good; an’ I was thinkin’ I knew what 
wud suit yer honor down to the ground, 
but av it’s for a match ——” 

“Never mind,” I interrupted, on the 
alert atonce. ‘ What were you about to 
propose?” 

“ Faix, I was thinkin’ I moight buy the 
horse meself, an’ sell him, wid a fair profit 
on the thransaction, to a farmer up in the 
north, as is lookin’ for his loike. An’ |] 
was thinkin’ yer honor moight be willin’ 
to swap, for I don’t think good o’ givin’ 
away a big lump of a twenty-pounder, all 
inahape. An’ the horse, yer honor, he’s 
as full o’ fire as a box of lucifers, an’ as 
showy an’ gay and bright as a paycock. 
But av it wor tor a match i 

“He might suit,” I interposed again, 
my mouth watering for the embodiment 
of this glowing description. ‘ Describe 
him, my man.” 

“No, no! He wouldn’t suit, I’ll go 
bail! An’ how should he? He'll be 
too high for yer honor by a couple o’ 
inches.” 

“Ah! That must be the first consid- 
eration. Sixteen hands exactly! Notan 
inch more or less! Just the height of 
this fellow!” 

“ Bedad, that’s his height to a hair! ” 
cried the gipsy gileetully, snatching off his 
battered, brimless hat, and beating an ex- 
cited tattoo on the crown. ‘ Wouldn’t it 
be the quarest thing at all, yer honor, av 
it wor to be a match atwixt them two? 
But I’m thinkin’ ye let slip a word of a 
grey?” 

*No,no! Notagrey! Bay might do, 
but I should preter ii 

* Don’t say black, yer honor! Don’t 
say black! Black’s the little darlint that’s 
whinnyin’ for me this minute in his stable. 
Don’t say black now!” and he actually 
stretched out his hands entreatingly in 
odd contradiction to his words, while his 
spare trame tairly quivered with excite- 
ment. 

* Black it is though,” I responded, 
laugiing outright at his naive exhibition 
of delight. “Black, rising six, sixteen 
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match if you can! 

“It’s himself! It’s himself! His very 
moral! Black Beauty’s twin brother! 
Ye've hit him off to a hair, and that’s the 
thruth for yez!” and this irrepressible 
child of the south laughed, capered, and 
bestowed facetious pokes in the ribs on 
his own spare person in his exquisite en- 
joyment of the coincidence. 

““An’ more: be token, it’s the lucky 
man yez are, captin!” (this title was a 
mistaken one, but was often given to 
me by strangers. Why, I can only con- 
jecture; but no matter, it sounded‘pleas- 
antly in my ears, and I did not undeceive 
the gipsy), “it’s the lucky man yez are, 
captin, if the baste ye’ve got at home is 
aqual tothe one !’ll give yez. But mebbe 
ye’re wantin’ him at onst, and it’s ten 
miles away he is this minute. It was to 
this very fair I was bringin’ him, az ye’ll 
believe me, an’ a gintleman as hear’d on 
him — for he’s well known in these parts 
—sends for me to Rathcollin, an’ has 
Black Beauty igzamined by the vet. An, 
ver honor, me, and the vet., an’ the gintle- 
maa, we all says to one another, says we, 
that he’s ne’er a fault, nor a blemish, nor 
a hair’s disparagement on him. An’ I 
only asks a beggarly sivinty-five for him, 
an’ he refuses him bekase he wor one 
dhirty inch below the ould bag-o’-bones 
he wor torun wid, and that’s the thruth 
for yez!” 

“£75!” I exclaimed, seizing upon the 
main point of the story. “£75! Why, 
man, that’s preposterous! But if you 
want to swap, that may alter the case. 
What would you be willing to take now, 
with the chestnut thrown in?” 

“Shure, J’ill lave that to yer honor. 
It’s not Dowse, the gipsy, would make 
bould to spake before a rale gintieman 
like the captin!” 

Of course I was a trifle too astute for 
this touch of blarney to go down; yet the 
air of manly deference with which the 
gipsy spoke was of a piece with the sim- 
ple, childlike character which had at first 
caught my fancy. 

* Aa’ it’s not namin’ a price ye’d have 
ine be afore iver l’ve cast my eye over 
the baste ¢” he continued, laying his hand 
on the bridle with a business-iike air, 
preparatory to a leisurely inspection. 
* Ah! afoine baste inthoirely! An’ ne’er 
a blemish, yer honor was sayin’. But,” 
with a biand and insinuating smile, “a 
thrifle touched in the wind, ain’t he, 
now?” 
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“Short-winded! Why, man, isn’t he|huntin’ grounds above, as Red Mike was 
breathing as quietly as you or 1?” I | discoorsin’ upon.” 
asked, with an affectation of indignation.| Without inquiring who Red Mike was, 
It did not deceive the gipsy’s keen eye. | I rejoined, — 

“Ay, calm and quiet enough, now!!| “Come, Dowse, no more palavering, 
But not when your honor came up wid|as Red Mike would probably say. Make 
me! An’ it’s not a gintleman like yer| mea fair offer, or let italone. Say thirty, 
honor wud deny that same, an’ desave a/| if I don’t take your horse.” 
poor thravellin’ gipsy !” “Twinty, yer honor. Not a sixpence 

His half-grieved, half-resentful intona-| more! I couldn’t do it. It wud go agin 
tion might have been envied by many an| me conscience to the wife an’ the child- 
actor. But then nature is superior toart;}her. An’ whin ye see Black Beauty, it’s 
I felt almost disposed to blush. proud ye’ll be to give me the ould chest- 

** An’ did ye say he’d never been down, | nut and fifty pound to boot!” 
yer honor?” He looked steadily at me| Of course I spurned this proposal with 
for a moment, his bright eyes keener | righteous indignation, and offered in my 
than ever. “1 see; a weeshy thrick o’|turn should Black Beauty be the choice 
stumblin’, captin?” bit of horseflesh described, to give old 

“Oh, no! Nothing of the kind!” I} Dobbin in exchange and “thirty pound 
struck in hastily, glad of an honest chance | to boot.” 


of entering a protest against the whole-| Equally of course, after the stereotyped 
sale way in which this ragged vagabond| amount of haggling and _ spittling. six- 
spotted at once all poor old Dobbin’s —| pences inseparable from an Irish bargain, 
eccentricities, let us say. we halved the difference, and decided 


“It’s true he’s been down —once; but| upon £40 as the utmost limit of gener- 
that was leaping a nasty stone wall in| osity to which our duties to our respective 
the hunting-field, and I don’t see how you | **wives and childher ” would allow us to 
guessed it, tor he didn’t mark himself.| go, my “childher” being an unknown 
But as for stumbling —he’s as sure-|and entirely fictitious quantity intro- 


footed as a goat.” duced into the conversation by the exi- 
* Let me see thin, captin,” he said mus-| gencies of the moment. 
ingly, summing up the evidence. “Ris-| As the bargain was finally struck, we 


entered the town. I dismounted, admin- 
or less; the laste taste in loife thick | istered a farewell caress to old Dobbin’s 
winded, but a very good horse widall;/| drooping head, and saw Dowse, the gipsy, 
though, in coorse, ye couldn’t extortionate | ride off in the direction of Rathcollin. 
a big price on me, wid them weeshy draw- No! my friends, no! My story does 
backs to the fore. Now wait till 1 tell! of end thus. I was not so utterly raw 
you! You and me will come to terms,| and inexperienced as you are beginning 
and I'll take the ould chestnut, whatever | to surmise. 
else I'lldo. An’ I'il ride him to Rathcol-| Dowse, the gipsy, did not ride off with 
lin, where I left Black Beauty afther the | my horse, never to return. On the con- 
giatleman disappointed me rispictin’ him. | trary, he insisted on depositing with me 
An’ that’s ten miles from the spot yer|as security for his re-appearance, a Bank 
honor stands on. But meself an’ Beau-!of Ireland note for £20. This he ex- 
ty’ll be wid yez the morrow’s morn afore | tracted, greatly to my astonishment, from 
noon, and ye can thry him in the park. | a greasy, unwholesome-looking, evil-smell- 
An’ av ye’ve bought a horse in the day’s|ing leathern purse. I confess I should 
fair, or av ye’ve took a fancy agin Black | have been satisfied without further guar- 
Beauty (for a good judge like yer honor | antee for his good faith than that afforded 
coulda’t in raiscn mislike him), thin I'll) by his honest, ugly face, but he professed 
take the ould chestnut from yez for £15, | uneasiness lest some unforeseen accident 
an’ be off wid the rest o’ the bargain.” should endanger his life and my property. 
* £15! My good fellow, it’s you that | So I gave way. : 
are Joking now! I couldn’t possibly let} With a light heart I walked towards the 
him go under £30! No, I’d rather take | open market-place where the fair was held, 
him home again, and wait half-a-dozen| passing the too odorous pledge through 
years, if horses don’t go up before then.” | the fragrant curls of smoke issuing from 
“ An’ av ye waited three years, let| my cigar. The fast approaching triumph 
alone six, yer honor,” he responded with | over my tyrant, Charles, supplied me with 
a grim chuckle, “ ye’d wait till the ould | mental pabulum of the most delicious 
horse had gone up as high as the happy | kind. ‘ 


ing fourteen; been down — once, more 
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This old reprobate was reported by 
Buttons to have affirmed that he * would 
not be surprised if Masther John wor to 
come back wid no more than a ten-poun’ 
note in his pocket for ould Dobbin, an’ 
wid fifty poun’ out of it for an ould screw 
as wouldn’t so much as pay its own buryin’ 
expenses!” As I examined the different 
representatives of the noble race set forth 
for sale, with the dispassionate criticism 
of a man already suited, I congratulated 
myself heartily on my good luck. 

There was only one animal in the fair 
worth a second glance as far as matching 
my own black mare, Sharon, was con- 
cerned, and she was too young. I might 
have been deluded into buying her, and 
thereby, if possible, sinking still lower in 
old Charles’s estimation, for she seemed 
to me to be a perfect animal, full of blood 
and fire. But I thought of my treasure, 
my Black Beauty, and I refrained. 

The fair contained little of interest to 
me, so I sauntered away to the house of 
my brother-in-law. I found Arthur and 
his charming young wife at home, and 
spent the rest of the day very pleasantly. 

The former professed his regret on 
hearing that I had parted with old Dobbin, 
a horse he had always admired, respected 
rather. Respect was the sentiment inva- 
riably inspired by old Dobbin! He fur- 
ther expressed bis congratulations on my 
extraordinarily good fortune in so easily 
lighting upon a first-rate substitute. And 
finally, his regret that urgent business 
would take him up to town next morning, 
and debar him from the pleasure of ac- 
companying me to Killnaballew Park, 
distant about a mile from my present 
quarters, 

“Very sorry indeed, old fellow,” I re- 
plied, “for I flatter myself I’ve secured 
rather a nice article. However, if he’s in 
condition you'll see him on Friday at the 
hunt, weather permitting.” 


CHAPTER II. 

I WOKE next morning in tip-top spirits, 
to match the glorious day that dawned 
upon my unclosing eyes. 

To-day’s transaction was to impress 
upon Captain Purcell the conviction of 
my thorough conversance with matters 
equine, and I hoped — but this was less 
certain —to install me into the proud 
position of master of my own stables. 

At 11.30 A.M. I sallied forth, and before 
midday reached the place of rendezvous. 
The “park”? was nothing more preten- 
tious than one huge field, enclosed, and 
sprinkled sparsely with magnificent trees, 





the grass being kept closely cropped by 
numerous sheep. 

I had not waited for five minutes before 
the sharp ring of hoofs was audible. The 
sound ceased suddenly, as it reached the 
park gates. I looked up, and saw a hand- 
some, well-groomed black horse, with my 
own saddle and bridle upon him. My 
friend, Dowse, the gipsy, flung himself 
from the former. 

“* Musha, yer honor, an’ it’s kilt I do be 
wid thryin’ to be wid yez before. But 
Black Beauty was so full of his thricks, 
leppin’ an’ prancin’ like a kid, that I 
thought I’d niver get here at all at all. 
An’ av yer honor wants a baste as is 
fresher afther a ten-mile ride than afore 
he started, here he is stannin’ beside yez.” 

“Why ! you don’t mean to say you have 
come all the way from Rathcollin this 
morning? That is hardly fair to your 
horse, Dowse, to expect him to show off 
to the best advantage after ten miles on 
the hard road.” 

“Thry him, captin, only thry him. 
Throth, an’ I’ll thrust him not to disgrace 
his ould masther that r’ared him!” and 
Dowse passed his fingers affectionately 
through the jet-black mane of the noble 
animal standing patiently by his side. I 
patted him soothingly, then measured him 
with my eye. Yes! he looked about six- 
teen hands, and in shape and build almost 
as good a match for Sharon as old Dob- 
bin had been. 

Poor old Dobbin! I could not repress 
a sigh, but consoled myself by reflecting 
that Dowse had solemnly assured me that 
he would keep him himself till he could 
find for him “as good and kind a masther 
as the one I’m gettin’ for me own Black 
Beauty, God bless him!” and I knew he 
would be true to his word. 

“ And now, Dowse, let me see you show 
him off before I mount him myself. 
That’s only fair to you both. Trot him 
and canter him first.” 

“ Throth, an’ I. will; an’ gallop him into 
the bargain, though the ground do be a 
thrifle hard wid the frost for the iligant 
hoofs of him. An’ yer honor shall see 
him lep yon fence like a bird on the wing, 
or the hunter born an’ bred as he is.” 

He gave Black Beauty a slight cut with 
the whip, which the fiery creature re- 
sented by springing forward with a bound 
like a deer’s, then, with a snort of defi- 
ance, breaking into a smart hand-gallop. 
Up and down, down and up, trotting, can- 
tering, galloping, then taking the low 
sunk fence with a leap that landed him 
half-a-dozen yards on the other side. 
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“ That'll do, Dowse, that will do!” I 
cried in uncontrollable delight. ‘ Why, 
man,” I continued rapturously, “if you 
had had a grain of sense, you would have 
shown his paces first, and made your bar- 
gain afterwards.” 

I shouted these remarks to the gipsy, 
who had slipped from the saddle while 
still at some little distance, and was busy 
readjusting the girths. He now slowly 
led Black Beauty towards me, remarking 
quietly, — 

“1 don’t wish to go back from my word, 
captin. I’ve made a fair profit out of the 
horse, as | don’t deny, as a man must do 
to live, an’ for the sake of the childher at 
home, an’ I’m content. But it do go to 
me heart to part wid Black Beauty, the 
jewil! Him as I r’ared up from a foal — 
from a babby in arms —I may say. He’s 
followed me from place to place, runnin’ 
afther the cart like a child, with ne’er a 
rope nor nothin’ to tie him, an’ it comes 
hard on me to see the last o’ him. Ay! 
even when he’s sould toa gintleman like 
yer honor’s self, who'll thrate him kind, 
an’ niver touch him wid the whip, ’cept in 
the way of play. Ay, it comes hard, but 
Ill do it for the wife an’ childher.” 

The soft-hearted fellow stooped for- 
ward, and actually pressed his lips to the 
soft black muzzle of the gentle, high-bred 
creature. 

1 was touched, as any man might have 
been, by the sight of this mute caress. 
To recall the gipsy to the pleasanter side 
of the picture, | observed, — 

* Well, I suppose, Dowse, as you are 
tramping about from one place to another, 
and may not be in this part of the country 
long se 

*“Thrue for yer honor! I'll be fifty 
mile away the morn’s morn,” he inter- 
jected. 

“In that case you would like the money 
to be paid down on the nail,” taking the 
bridle from his hands as I spoke, prepara- 
tory to mounting for a personal trial of 
my future property, and adding, * But 
first let me see if he is pleasant and easy 
to ride.” 

“There’s some gintlemen,” remarked 
Dowse slowly, still retaining a firm grip 
of the restive animal’s bit, “‘as can tell a 
good baste from a bad un by the looks o’ 
him. An’ there’s more,” dropping each 
word sharply and distinctly, ‘“manin’ no 
disrispect to yer honor, as can’t tell how 
he'd suit ’em from seein’ a baste, but must 
get asthride him an’ feel him as well. So 
mebbe ye’d be wishin’ Hf 

“No, no! I think not!” I protested 








hurriedly, not caring to be placed in this 
latter category, even by a gipsy. “ What 
I’ve seen will do forme. He isas springy 
as a greyhound, and as light as a swallow. 
My own eyes can vouch for that, and 
what more does a man want? And now, 
first, | here you have your own note for 

20.” 

“Ah! that’s all right, yer honor. An’ 
it’s blithe I] am to see ye back again,” 
affectionately apostrophizing the * filthy 
lucre ’ as he stowed it away again in its 
foul nest, ‘an’ forty poun’ to boot.” 

“Yes, forty. Here youare. And here’s 
a small luck-penny to go with the chest- 
nut;” and I shoved a pound note into his 
half-reluctant hand, thus finding a vent for 
my sympathy with the poor fellow, who 
seemed to feel the prospective parting 
with his favorite as deeply as did the 
owner of the far-famed *“ Arab steed.” 

** Good-bye, Dowse! May you have a 
speedy sale, and a ‘fair profit’ on it, as 
indeed I am sure you will.” 

*“ Musha! that same am I, an’ I’m for- 
iver thankful to yer honor,” pulling the 
shaggy forelock that depended over his 
left eye. ‘An’ I'd soon be the rich man 
av I’d always a rale born gintleman to 
dale wid, like yer honor’s honor, that 
gives a good price for a good baste, an’ a 
good luck-penny to boot. An’ good luck 
go wid yer own self, an’ wid Black Beauty, 
God bless the darlint!. An’ one word 
more,” —Jaying a detaining hand on my 
arm — ‘“‘axin’ yer pardon for makin’ so 
bould, but mebbe whin yerself or one o’ 
yer gran’ frien’s is wantin’ another baste 
o’ the same sort, ye’ll remimber Dowse, 
the gipsy.” 

“ That I will, Dowse! It will give me 
great pleasure to do so,” I assured him 
kindly; then springing into the saddle, 
trotted gaily off on my new purchase. 

Dowse stood motionless at the gates, 
watching Black Beauty intently as he clat- 
tered down the road. 

It might have been that he was only 
shading his eyes from the sun. But I 
fancied, glancing round, that he hastily 
dashed away a tear as he took the last 
| long farewell look at his well-beloved pet 
—for the ties between a poor man and 
|his horse are many and close, and not to 
| be severed without a heart pang. 
| Certainly I hada right to feel jubilant 
|over my bargain. £20 was little enough 
| for my wife’s favorite, but more, proba- 
| bly, than I could have sold him for at the 
| fair—so my good friend Dowse assured 
|me. Then the difference! £40! Black 
| Beauty was ridiculously cheap for £40! 
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Stop! that was not it exactly! £40 and | 
old Dobbin it was. Still, a mere trifle for | 
the black horse! After a ten-mile jour- 
ney, and a hard half hour’s work in the 
park, he was still fresh as paint, skittish, 
and full of little playful tricks, but withal, 
a very easy, comfortable animal to ride. 
His trot, | thought, was quite equal to old 
Dobbin’s in his palmiest days. 

However, even Black Beauty was but 
mortal. By the time we reached Killna- 
ballew, his superfluous spirits had worn 
off, and he trotted up the avenue to Ar- 
thur’s house as quietly as heart could 
desire. I took him round to the stable to 
rest for an hour or two before continuing 
his journey, for Killnaballew was seven 
long Irish miles from the Rookery — my 
little country nest. 

I had a faint hope that Arthur might 
not have started after all, for I yearned to 
exhibit my steed to such a capable judge. 
But he had left the house soon after I did. 
Mrs. Devitt was out too, the little maid- 
servant informed me, ‘an’ please sir, 
ye’re not to wait luncheon on the mis- 
thress, an’ it'll be ready at two.” 

1 whiled away an hour or two with the 
aid of a new magazine and a first-rate 
luncheon, then took my departure. As it 
was, I had delayed too long. It was 
growing dusk before I reached home, and 
I feared Nora might be anxious, knowing 
that I had intended to ride my new horse. 
But Black Beauty’s nervousness had toned 
down to a praiseworthy steadiness, and 
he went quietly on through the gathering 
darkness. 

Old Charles came hobbling round as I 
arrived safely at the door, and began in- 
stantly to examine Biack Beauty by the 
light of the stable lantern. Witha novel, 
yet delicious thrill of dawning self-respect 
in his presence, I listened calmly to his 
half condescending, half commendatory 
remarks: “Ay, a foine, sthrong build; 
good shoulder; seems about the hoighth ; 
mebbe he’ll make a match for Sharon, 
afther all, Masther John!” 

“Afther all” evidently bore reference 
to his previous scepticism. Therefore I 
merely said curtly, “Give him a good feed 
of oats, Charles, and a bran mash. And 





see that his rack is well filled. He’s done 
his twenty miles to-day, and done them | 
nobly.” Turning away I congratulated 
myself upon the new-born sense of au-| 
thority with which I had issued my or- 
ders. As the old man disappeared into 
the darkness, I heard him mutter with an 
undisguised chuckle, — 

* May the saints and the blessed Vargin | 


turn a deaf ear to me dyin’ prayers av iver 
I heard the like of that! And does Mas- 
ther John want to find him the morn’s 
morn bust up like a cow in a clover bed, 
wid his bran mashes, an’ his oats, an’ his 
hay. He! he! Masther John do bate 
all, he do!” 

This coarse soliloquy brought the hot 
blood to my cheeks, but all else was for- 
gotten as Nora rushed into my arms, and 
greeted me with even more effusion than 
was her wont. 

“Oh, John dear! I was getting so ner- 
vous, but when I heard dear old Dobbin, 
I knew you were all right!” 

“Old Dobbin!” I echoed. “ What do 
you mean, my dear?” 

“Ah! I know,” smiling archly. “And 
Pll tell you xow/ That was just what I 
was hoping might happen, and I cannot 
help feeling glad you could not sell him. 
Oh, I was listening so anxiously, John 
dear, and I was so delighted when | heard 
him coming! Dear old Dobbin! I 
should know his step among a thousand.” 

“A feminine exaggeration, my dear!” I 
reply calmly, catching the drift of her re- 
marks. “ You would know his step among 
a thousand, doubtless, in theory. Practi- 
cally, you do not know it among two. 
For that was my new black horse, a regu- 
lar beauty, a Black Beauty, as his name 
tells you (by-the-way, I must change his 
name —it is too hackneyed), and, as I 
anticipate, a perfect match for Sharon.” 

Her face fell, then brightened again. 
**John, you are only in fun, are you not? 
It is really dear old Dobbin?” 

“No, my dear, no!” I answer her 
pleadings shortly, and with the air of a 
man whose patience is exhausted. ‘ No, 
my dear! that was my new horse, and 1 
hope you will like him as much as I do. 
Dobbin was all very well, but no more to 
be compared with Black Beauty than the 
white cow is. And now, Norrie, can you 
give me a cup of tea before I go up to 
dress, for it was dismally cold riding 
home, and I am half frozen?” 

As usual, the conversation was pleas- 
antly terminated by the well-timed request. 
A woman is never so well pleased as when 
ministering to the wants of her husband, 
particularly if that ministration takes the 
form of providing him with meat or drink. 

The next day but one, Friday, was that 
determined by long precedent as the Kill- 
naballew hunt-day. The meet was to be 
on the Rookery lawn, z.2., the large field 
in front of the house, which is so called in 
this part of the country, even if only a 
grazing field. 
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I resolved to ride Black Beauty. Nora 
tried to dissuade me, but I was firm. 
When he was brought round to the hall 
door, she contented herself with a few 
general words of praise. | attributed this 
lukewarmness to a natural feeling of bit- 
terness against the usurper of Dobbin’s 
place, and did not try to combat it; or 
possibly it was due to a sudden accession 
of nervousness caused by my rashness in 
hunting a horse of which I knew so little. 

Before I had ridden a hundred yards, | 
repented my firmness. Black Beauty was 
evidently feeling rather used up and out 
of spirit, as the best horse may sometimes. 
I blamed myself for not having given him 
more than one day to recruit in before 
riding him in public. It was too late to 
turn back now, as the hounds were just 
throwing off. 

A splendid fox at last broke cover, the 
pack started off in full cry, and Black 
Beauty waked up considerably as we gal- 
loped along. But then the veriest cart 
horse coulc do no less, and his spirits 
soon flagged again. There was some ex- 
cuse for him. A sudden change had 
come in the night, and a rapid thaw set in. 

Of course Reynard picked out the worst 
possible route. And of course we were 
soon toiling painfully over muddy swamps, 
and thick, tenacious clay. Still Black 
Beauty held his own, and bravely did his 
best. I forbore to use whip or spur, for 
he was evidently straining every nerve to 
keep pace with his fresher companions. 

At last horses and men were alike dis- 
heartenea. The fox, the only party thor- 
oughly satisfied with the turn affairs had 
taken, ran to earth in an old disused 
quarry, and noone seemed to have suff- 
cient energy left to wish to ride back to 
cover for another. 

Finally, after the hardest, stickiest run 
of the season, we resolved to make the 
best of our way home. And this the more 
readily, as it was drizzling in a steady, 
melancholy kind of way, most depressing 
to man and beast. I leaned forward in 
my saddle, and, patting Black Beauty’s 
neck, said soothingly — for he too seemed 
to share the general dejection, while his 
steaming flanks and quivering nostrils 
showed that the fault lay in no lack of 
good-will on his part, — 

* Poor old Beauty! You did your best, 
didn’t you, old boy? But you shall have 
a good rest to-morrow, and plenty of vats | 
to freshen you up after your hard day’s | 
work. I must tell old Charles “i 
This was trenching on dangerous ground, | 
so 1 broke off abruptly, and withdrew my | 
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hand from his damp neck. In doing so I 
noticed that it tooked dirty and discolored, 
and then I further perceived that the foam 
with which Black Beauty’s sides were 
flecked, had also a dark, dull, purplish 
hue. 

“Shockingly badly groomed he must 
have been! Charles shall give him a 
regular soap-and-water scrubbing. He 
ought to have seen for himself what a 
filthy state the horse was in. Just what 
I have often said! His sight is failing 
fast. Still, 1 didn’t notice it myself when 
I bought him; he looked clean enough 
then. Hullo! confound it! Here comes 
Purcell, and nothing escapes his prying 
eyes.” 

It was too late to evade him. He rode 
up, observing, * Deuced hard run, that, 
Langley. ‘The first fox we’ve let escape 
us this season. Ah, your new horse, I 
see! Looks pretty well done up. Hada 
cropper, eh?” 

“No, not exactly; but immensely 
splashed. What do you think of him, 
Purcell? Rather a nice thing, I fancy. 
Only got him on Wednesday, so he’s not 
quite up to the mark yet. Wants groom- 
ing, and clipping, and making up gen- 
erally.” 

* All the grooming in the world won’t 
make an old horse into a young one,” an- 
nounced Purcell sententiously. 

“Old! Why, he’s only rising seven — 
six or seven —the fellow could not re- 
member which. I didn’t want anything 
younger, as my wife intends to drive him 
occasionally, and she prefers a quiet ani- 
mal.” 

“Rising sever / Phew!”—the long 
whistle was indicative of extreme incre- 
dulity. “ Rising seventeen, more likely! 
A regular old stager, if 1 am not much 
mistaken! What vet. told you that as- 
tounding cram, I’d like to know, eh?” 

* Aw, well! To tell the truth, I don’t 
know the man’s name. But he’d passed 
the horse the day before 1 bought him, 
warranted him sound and all that, so I 
knew it was all right.” 

The fact was that I had never taken 
into consideration the advisability of get- 
ting a vet.’s opinion to back up my own, 
but there was no occasion for me to men- 
tion this trifling oversight to Purcell. 

“Ah! I see!” he said thoughtfully, 
raising his eyebrows and stroking his long 
moustache —a gesture I particularly dis- 
liked. ‘ Well, he will probably he quiet 
enough in all conscience for Mrs. Langley 
to drive —or ride either, But 1’ll bet you 
a sov. he’ll not clear that fence.” 
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“Done!” I cried, striking my spurs 
into his sides, and Black Beauty sprang 
forward. It wasn’t much of a leap; old 
Dobbin had often taken it when he was 
fresh; but there was a deep, broad ditch 
on the other side, and my horse was pretty 
well done up. However, I did not doubt 
that he could tackle it, and we charged 
the fence at full speed. Lifting Black 
Beauty well up to the leap, I touched him 
again with the spur; he took it bravely 
and cleared the fence, with perhaps a 
hair’s-breadth to spare. 

But alas! for the luckless horse, and 
alas! for the luckless rider, Black Beauty 
fell short of the firm ground, and we were 
both plunged into the deep, muddy ditch. 
I threw myself from his back, as he floun- 
dered helplessly about in the mire and 
thick yellow clay, reaching the bank just 
in time to see Purcell’s young roan clear 
fence and ditch with an easy bound, and 
stop short half-a-dozen yards from the 
scene of the catastrophe. To dismount, 
and with my assistance to extricate poor 
Black Beauty, was the work of a moment 
with him. 

Then, in spite of my muddy, miserable 
condition, I burst into a roar of laughter, 
and Purcell followed suit with hearty 
good-will. He was the first to cecover 
his gravity. 

“I say, Langley! Lookhere! What’s 
up next? ‘This looks serious. I’m afraid 
your horse is going to have a fit or some- 
thing of the kind. I never saw a horse 
foam like this in my life!” 

1 locked round, and saw, to my horror, 
that he was almost covered with a dark, 
purplish foam, while the water that 
streamed from his dripping flanks was 
also tinged with black. His breath came 
in short, quick gasps, and his sides heaved 
painfully, like those of a broken-winded 
horse. Then I saw, too, that my hands 
were darkened and stained through com- 
ing in contact with the wretched animal 
while wallowing in the ditch. Even Pur- 
cell’s scarlet coat had not escaped scot- 
free. 

“ By George! This is bad business, 
Langley. Get him home as fast as you 
can. ‘Tell your old groom to attend to 
him at once. He’ll understand the case 
better than you will.” 

* Possibly,” | suggested, too thoroughly 
alarmed toresent this speech — * possibly 
the floundering about in that abominable 
ditch has done the mischief. Look at his 
legs! They are perfectly yellow! He 
must have been half buried in clay!” 





“ That’s not clay!” exclaimed Purcell, 
stooping down to get a closer view of his 
legs. “1’m a Dutchman if it hasn’t turned 
the hair yellow! And look there at his 
side and his shoulder! Just the same, by 
Jingo! Most extraordinary thing I ever 
saw!” 

“ There’s no use standing here in the 
rain to discuss it,” I said, rather sulkily, 
remounting my poor horse as I spoke. 
“Some chemical property of the water, I 
suppose. At all events, I’il hurry home 
now.” 

“All right! It’s decidedly the wisest 
thing you can do.” And we rode on si- 
lently side by side. Black Beauty labored 
on, looking almost dead-beat. I saw with 
dismay that the strange, sickly yellow hue 
was extending over his whole body, and 
the purple foam dropped from his jaws to 
the ground. I was absolutely at my wits’ 
end, and began to wonder whether horses 
were ever afflicted with jaundice, and 
whether this could be a case in point. 

While mentally revolving this question, 
I was startled and annoyed by the sound 
of a yell of laughter from my companion. 
And not only one explosion of mirth, but 
peal upon peal, until I waxed seriously 
wroth, 

“For mercy’s sake, man, stop that row. 
I call it deuced unfeeling of you when a 
fellow is in a nasty fix 4 

“ A nasty fix!” he echoed, with another 
uncontrolled burst of merriment. “A 
nasty fix! I should rather think it was. 
Oh, Langley, my boy! They’ve done 
you this time. I verily believe it will be 
the death of me.” And he rolled from 
side to side in his saddle, as if about to 
justify his own belief. 

“ They’ve done you this time!” he reit- 
erated, with ever-increasing gusto. “ This 
is glorious! Too, too utterly glorious! 
It’s the best joke 1 ever heard! Don’t you 
see it, my boy? Look at him! Shades 
of Rarey and Nimrod; behold the ancient 
chestnut!” and he pointed to poor Black 
Beauty — Yellow Beauty he might now 
have been more correctly termed. 

My choler increased as I beheld the 
poor animal’s really pitiable plight. 

“Can’t you mind your own business, 
Purcell?” I asked angrily. “1 don’t see 
the point of the joke, though you seem to, 
in paying £60 for a horse and losing him 
a couple ot days after. The poor brute’s 
dying! Any tool can see that —or any 
madman either’? — with a savage glance 
to emphasize the words, “I wish to good- 
? 


ness I’d never sold old Dobbin! 











“You haven’t! you haven’t!” screamed 
Purcell in an ecstasy of delight. ‘ Look 
at him! only look at him! £60 for the 
old chestnut — for old Dobbin!” 

Not like a lightning-flash — not like a 
thunder-clap — but softly, insidiously, the 
horrible truth stole into my mind, witha 
cold, sickly chill that brought conviction 
with it. 

The horse that I bestrode — my thor- 
ough-bred hunter, my noble Black Beauty 
— slowly resolved iiself into —can I con- 
fess it? —into old Dobbin. There was 
no room for the ghost of a doubt. 

In a blind, senseless fury of mortifica- 
tion and rage, I dashed my spurs against 
his sides, lashed him heavily with my 
hunting-whip, and galloped wildly home. 

How I resolved to shoot the horse —to 
sell him — to give him away — but never, 
never to let Nora know the horrible, hu- 
miliating truth; how I found her waiting 
on the doorsteps, and heard the joyful ex- 
clamation that greeted her old favorite; 
how I ate humble-pie ad /ébctum in the 
presence of old Charles, who averred that 
he had known the truth from the first, but 
thought “ Masther John” would rather 
find it out for himself; how I resigned into 
his hands the reins of government for 
the rest of his natural life; and how I 
finally resolved to keep old Dobbin, who 
had cost me so dear, for the rest of Azs 
natural life, —all this may be better im- 
agined than described. 

So also may my resolve to track out and 
bring to richly merited punishment the 
scamp who had deceived me by his sim- 
ple, guileless face, and crafty, flattering 
tongue; and my utter impotence to do so. 

Thus much I found out. He had taken 
old Dobbin to a stable not half a mile 
from Killnaballew, and there he must have 
effected the transformation. 

There, as Purcell gleefully informed me, 
he must. have dyed him black with some 
preparation of herbs well known to the 
gypsies, kept him in a dark stable, and 
doctored him with some stimulating and 
exciting food or drug, calculated to pro- 
duce a spurious and transient ebullition 
of spirits, and then — palmed him off upon 
me, credulous fool that I was, for a high- 
bred, fiery young horse! 

“ Fools,” they say, “ must be taught by 
experience,” and | learned my lesson in a 
severe school. 

But for that lesson I have never been 
able to return my thanks and make my 
bow to my teacher. 

For never, from that day to this, have I 
set eyes upon Dowse, the gipsy. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE NEW STAR IN THE ANDROMEDA 
NEBULA. 


ALTHOUGH the new star which has ap- 
peared in the constellation Andromeda, 
in the very heart of the great Andromeda 
nebula, is not in itself so remarkable an 
object as many of the new stars recorded 
in past years, it throws a stronger and 
clearer light than any of those orbs on the 
architecture of the heavens. It answers 
questions which have been asked for more 
than two centuries, nay, almost from the 
very year when the telescope was invented. 
It discloses much of the real nature of the 
galaxy — our “island universe,” as Hum- 
boldt poetically called the stellar system ; 
and though itis silent respecting the sys- 
tem of galaxies in which many astrono- 
mers have believed, it is more eloquent in 
silence than all the stars in the heavens 
have been in direct testimony. 

I propose to consider the aspect in which 
we must hereafter view the galaxy, noting 
what had before been imagined, suggested, 
or proved, and how the new star illumin- 
ates the whole system of celestial archi- 
tecture. but first it is essential that the 
true position of the new star should be 
recognized. I cannot hope for attention 
to the subject on which a new star in the 
Andromeda nebula would assuredly throw 
light, if it remains doubtful whether the 
orb which appears to be in the heart of 
that nebula is really there or not. If the 
new star be not physically associated with 
the Andromeda nebula, then it is only in- 
teresting as a new star of a somewhat 
novel order (as will presently be seen), not 
at all as throwing new light on the struc- 
ture of the stellar universe. It might, for 
aught that its position actually proves, be 
many millions of miles nearer than the 
nebula, or many millions of miles farther 
away. In either case it would merit only 
such attention as astronomers gave to the 
new star in the Northern Crown in 1866, 
and to the less brilliant star which ap- 
peared ten years later in the Swan. 

It will of course be admitted that the 
apparent agreement of the new star in 
position with the rich region of nebulous 
light within the large Andromeda nebula, 
affords in itself a strong argument from 
probability that the star and the nebula 
are physically associated. It may be said 
that, so far as we know, a new star may 
| appear anywhere, and that there can be 

no reason why the particular point on the 
| star sphere where a new star appears 
| should not be a point already occupied 
by nebulous light. So it might be said 
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that since, as among all possible deals at 
whist, any particular arrangement is as 
likely to appear as any other, we ought 
not to be surprised if a particular deal 
gives all the trumps to the dealer, and to 
each of the other players all the thirteen 
cards of a single suit. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, we know that such an arrangement 
would surprise every one present; and 
would incline each to believe that before 
the deal the cards had been specially ar- 
ranged. Nothing but the clearest evi- 
dence that there had been no special 
“manipulation” either before or during 
the deal would convince the observers 
that what they had seen had resulted frem 
mere chance coincidence. Their thought 
would be sound and just. Asa problem 
in what is called inverse probability, an 
explanation which would account for the 
observed strange fact without requiring 
that one chance among many thousands of 
millions had come off would antecedently 
be far more likely than one which involved 
so strange a coincidence. So, assuredly, 
it is in the case of the newstar in the An- 
dromeda nebula. We cannot but be sur- 
prised —regarding the matter, at first, as 
depending on chance coincidence — that 
so unusual an object as a new star should 
make its appearance in the midst of the 
richest part of the light from a nebula so 
remarkable that it has been called by as- 
tronomers in former times “ the transcen- 
dently beautiful queen of the nebule.” In 
any nebula a new star would be strange, 
insomuch that few astronomers would feel 
any doubt about the existence of some con- 
nection between nebula and star. Buta 
new star in the most wonderful and beauti- 
ful of all star cloudlets— certainly that 
would be a strange chance, if it could be 
shown really to be casual. Nothing but 
the clearest evidence could convince the 
astronomer that this was the true explana- 
tion —though it must also be admitted 
that nothing but clear evidence of physical 
association, outside the evidence derived 
from position, would justify any astrono- 
mer in saying that such a physical asso- 
ciation was a demonstrated fact. 

We naturally turn to other new stars 
to see if they have given any evidence 
bearing on the peculiar position of the 
new star in Andromeda. If, for example, 
we find that new stars, or variable stars 
(for most new stars are only stars which 
vary greatly in lustre), affect nebula, we 
shall be prepared to admit that the evi- 
dence of physical association between the 
new star and its nebular surroundings is 
greatly strengthened. 
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The only new stars we need consider 
are those which have appeared in recent 
times, since it is only within recent times 
that the greater number of the nebule 
have been discovered. 

The star Eta Argis must be regarded as 
one of those varying sufficiently in splen- 
dor to be within our category. This star 
ranges in brightness from bare visibility 
to a lustre exceeding that of every star in 
the heavens except Sirius alone. In 1840 
it was shining with this maximum splen- 
dor. It had risen to its greatest glory by 
a succession of leaps, with occasional 
retrogressions. After 1840, Eta rapidly 
diminished in brightness, then faded more 
gradually, until it reached its present lus- 
tre, that of a sixth magnitude star. It is 
manifest that if we were at a greater dis- 
tance from this strange variable, it would 
be now invisible, and therefore its return 
to the splendor of 1840 would correspond 
with the appearance of a new star in the 
heavens. This star, then, may throw 
light on the question whether nebula and 
new stars are apt to be associated. 

The apparent association between Eta 
Argis and a nebula is of the most striking 
kind. Eta is in the very brightest part 
of the most remarkable nebula in the 
southern hemisphere,—the far-reaching 
mass of star-mist known as the Keyhole 
nebula (because of the peculiar shape of 
a dark space in its midst). It had been 
held to be possible, but barely possible 
that the association between Eta Argis 
and the surrounding nebula was only ap- 
parent, not real. It is hardly necessary 
to point out that this extreme improba- 
bliity, that the most remarkable variable 
star in the southern heavens should be 
apparently in the very heart of the most 
remarkable southern nebula, yet not really 
connected with it, is immensely increased 
by the appearance of a new star in the 
midst of the most remarkable northern 
nebula. The corresponding improbability 
in the case of the new nebula in Androm- 
eda does not double the resulting improb- 
ability, but introduces an improbability 
many times greater. The chance is one in 
about a million that with fair tossing 
“*heads ” will be tossed twenty times run- 
ning, and, of course, it is extremely im- 
probable that this will happen at a first 
trial. Ifit happened, we might reasonably 
suspect that the tossing was not fair. Ifit 
happened at a second trial the strength of 
this suspicion would not be doubled; for 
the chance of twenty heads coming in each 
of two trials is not one in about two 
millions (or twice the number in the case 
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of a single trial), but one in about a mil- 
lion millions, — not a million and a mil- 
lion added together, but a million and a 
million multiplied together. Similarly in 
the case of new stars and nebula, the oc- 
currence of two cases where a new or 
highly variable star is associated with a 
nebula, increases many thousandfold the 
probability that such association is not 
accidental but real. 

Let us, however, consider other new 
stars. 

The new star in the Northern Crown 
was not associated with any nebula. In 
its case, therefore, we find no evidence 
confirming, though also(I need hardly say) 
we find none disproving, or even tending 
towards disproving, our belief (now almost 
certainty) that the new star and the nebula 
in which it has appeared are physically as- 
sociated. 

But the third case —and there are but 
three — is decisive. 

In 1876, a new star of the third magni- 
tude appeared in the constellation Cyg- 
nus. Like all new stars it gradually lost 
its newly acquired lustre. But unlike Eta 
Argias and the new star in the Northern 
Crown, the new star in the Swan eventu 
ally disappeared — as a star — altogether. 
Where it had been there was no star, du¢ 
—there was anebula! The nebula was, 
or rather is, a very faint one, —a circular 
bluish disc, so faint and wan that it would 
escape notice, had not the new star point- 
ed toit. Doubtless it had escaped notice 
before the star appeared. For no one 
supposes that a new body had really come 
into existence when that so-called new 
star shone out. Even the regular sky- 
surveyors, who as arule are very hard to 
convince, did not imagine anything quite 
so unlikely as that. The nebula had been 
there —a faint planetary nebula as now 
— but it had escaped notice, situated as 
it isin a singularly crowded regicn of the 
heavens. 

Here, then, was a case where not only 
had a new star appeared in the midst of a 
nebula, but where it had made a nebula 
known to us by so appearing, and had 
afterwards subsided so completely into 
the bosom of its parent nebula that no 
sign of it could any longer be seen. 

Two, then, out of the only three new 
stars available for our inquiry have been 
in the most remarkable manner associated 
with nebula. Scarcely one was really 
needed to convince us that the new star 
is associated with the remarkable nebula 
in the midst of which it has appeared; 
considering that there are but three new 





stars to deal with we might very fairly 
have expected that not one would give us 
any satisfactory evidence: but as a matter 
of fact two out of the three give evidence, 
and in each case (unlike though the two 
cases are) it is evidence of the most re- 
markable kind. 

To believe in the face of such testimony 
as this that the new star is not physically 
associated with the nebula in which it 
seems to lie, would not be scientific cau- 
tion but dull and obstinate incredulity. 
This, however, is by no means all the evi- 
dence. Nay, overwhelming though this 
evidence is, it is by no means the strong- 
est part of the evidence. 

The new star in the Swan owed the 
chief part of its lustre — and towards the 
close a// its lustre—to matter of the 
same nature as the gaseous planetary * 
nebula into which itfadedjaway. It shone 
at the last with only three tints, those 
with which the great Fish-mouth nebula 
in Orion, and the great Keyhole nebula in 
Argo, are observed to shine. I make no 
doubt whatever, that if a telescope, armed 
with a stellar spectroscope, could have 
been turned on Eta Argiis in 1840, that 
resplendent orb would have been found to 
shine — during its exceptional lustre — 
with the same kind of light which comes 
from the nebula around it (besides its 
own customary stellar light). But evi- 
dence of this kind was not then available. 

If the new star in Andromeda showed, 
like the new stars in the Northern Crown 
and the Swan, the signs of gaseous mat- 
ter, glowing with intense lustre, we should 
be no wiser as to its physical association 
with the Andromeda nebula, than without 
spectroscopic evidence; for the Androm- 
eda nebula is not one of the gaseous 
kind. The chances were that, formed 
suddenly as it has been, the new star 
would give a spectrum of bright lines 
indicative of gaseity. This would have 
decided nothing; for the star in the North- 
ern Crown, as surely a star as our sun, 
and now for nearly a score of years shin- 
ing steadfastly with its original stellar 
lustre, yet shone for several weeks with 
light giving a spectrum quite unlike the 
normal spectrum of a star; and, which is 
still more to the purpase, quite unlike the 
spectrum of that star itself in its normal 
condition. 


* It may be necessary to explain that this word 
planetary” relates to the aspect of the nebula, thus 
termed. ‘They are by no means planetary in the sense 
of being wandering bodies; but they present round 
discs like the planets. Indeed, though very faint and 
dim, these bodies look much like some very distant 
planet, only faintly illuminated by the sun’s rays. 




















It was antecedently very unlikely that 
the new star would show the same spec- 
trum as the nebula in Andromeda; for 
the simple reason that not only is this 
spectrum very unlike the spectrum of any 
new star yet observed, but it is a very 
strange, one may Say a unique spectrum. 
It is not like the spectrum of a star, which 
is a rainbow-tinted streak crossed by dark 
lines. It is quite unlike the spectrum of 
a gaseous nebula, which consists entirely 
of three or four bright lines. It is not 
like the spectrum of the new star in the 
Northern Crown, which was a rainbow- 
tinted streak, crossed by dark absorption 
lines, but also by four intensely bright 
lines, belonging to the intensely hot gases 
from which the greater part of that remote 
sun’s light came during its outblazing. 
Nor is it like the spectrum of the new 
star in the Swan, at any stage of that 
star’s existence. 

The spectrum of the Andromeda neb- 
ula is a rainbow-tinted streak without any 
bright or dark lines, and only giving evi- 
dence of the absorptive action of vapors 
by a sudden degradation of light near the 
red end. An unlikely spectrum, one 
would say, for a new star, even though 
that new star had its birthplace in the 
very heart of the Andromeda nebula. 

Yet, quite unexpectedly, this peculiar 
spectrum is just what the new star gives 
when its light is sifted by the most mar 
vellous of all the instruments of our time 
— the spectroscope. Carefully observed 
by spectroscopists of proved skill, and 
under atmospheric conditions so favorable 
that the delicate light of the gaseous neb- 
ulz showed its characteristic spectrum of 
bright lines, the new star was found to 
give no bright lines at all, but the same 
dull, continuous, rainbow-tinted streak, 
suddenly degrading at the red end, which 
is given by the great Andromeda nebula 
itself. 

Even this is not quite all, though this 
is much more than enough to prove that 
the new star is physically associated with 
the nebula. The condensed part of the 
Andromeda nebula had been more than 
suspected of change during several weeks 
before the new star appeared, and has 
been observed to change considerably 
since that event. The new star itself 
varies from time to time in aspect. On 
the 3rd of September it was not so sharp- 
ly defined as it had been, but had a some- 
what hazy aspect; in technical terms it 
was impossible to bring it toa disc. The 
fault was not in the air, for other stars 
came sharply into focus. On the follow- 
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ing night the new star presented the usual 
appearance of an eighth magnitude star, 
neatly and sharply defined. Moreover, 
the new star faded gradually in lustre from 
the time of its discovery. 

The new star, then, is in reality, as well 
as in appearance, in the heart of the great 
nebula, and we have to consider what, so 
situated, the strange orb may mean. 

The new star’s teaching, though not 
new to one or two who had reasoned out 
from other evidence the same results, is 
altogether new for those who have re- 
tained their belief in the doctrines impres- 
sively taught by Humboldt, Arago, Nichol, 
and others, but never definitely adopted 
as they supposed, and as is commonly 
supposed, by Sir William Herschel — the 
greatest astronomical observer the world 
has known. 

In his surveys of the celestial depths, 
Sir William Herschel recognized about 
three thousand star-cloudlets of various 
orders. Sir John Herschel, second only 
to his father among astronomical observ- 
ers, completed the survey of the celestial 
sphere from a station near Cape Town, 
and added so many more star-cloudlets as 
to bring up the number to close on five 
thousand. At present, with all the work 
of other observers, that is still about the 
number of known nebula. 

Sir W. Herschel suggested many ideas 
about these objects, or rather many ideas 
occurred to him in the course of his la- 
bors. It may surprise many who know of 
Herschel’s views only through Arago, 
Nichol, Guillemin, Flammarion, and oth- 
ers, or through Humboldt, whose knowl- 
edge of Herschel’s work was derived from 
imperfect abstracts, to learn that Herschel 
regarded the rich nebular region in the 
constellation Virgo, as consisting of the 
fragments of a vast galaxy able to extend 
itself nearer towards us there, because on 
that side our galaxy has its least exten- 
sion. It is socommonly believed that W. 
Herschel regarded all] the stellar nebulz 
as external galaxies, that this suggestion, 
according to which hundreds of such neb- 
ulz are only fragments of a part of what 
was once a great galaxy, is worth study- 
ing, if it were only to show how little is 
popularly known either of the great mas- 
ter’s wonderful work or of his daring 
conceptions. 

In 1817 and 1818, when Herschel was 
very old, at the actual close, indeed, of his 
observing career, he threw out ideas as to 
the possible distance of stars and star- 
cloudlets, if estimated by their light, and 
by the power of the telescope necessary to 
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resolve star groupings into discrete stars. 
Then it was that he showed how — 7zf we 
so judge —some of the nebulae must lie 
at distances so great that light cannot 
come to us from them in less than thou- 
sands, nay, in some cases, hundreds of 
thousands of years. Many of the stellar 
nebulz, estimated in this way, must be 
considered outlying galaxies, as grand 
perhaps as our own, or even grander. 
But Sir W. Herschel did not live to test, 
as he had proposed to test, this particular 
method of gauging the celestial depths. 
He made numbers of observations pre- 
paratory to the work of testing:it; he ob- 
tained multitudes of results which, judged 
by the suggested criterion, possessed a 
most marvellous interest; but he was not 
able to test the criterion, as he had before 
tested his first gauging method. 

That first method, it will be remem- 
bered, was based on the assumption that 
the stars which form our stellar system 
are shown with general uniformity alike 
as to size and number throughout all parts 
of the system ; and it was by this criterion 
that he proposed to measure the extension 
of the galaxy in different directions. Had 
he died after collecting his gauges, with- 
out using them to test his criterion, it 
might have remained an accepted truth 
that he had been content with it. Fortu- 
nately, besides collecting those valuable 
results, he examined and interpreted them, 
announcing in so many words: * I am now 
convinced, after my long and careful ex- 
amination of it, that the stars which form 
the Milky Way are very differently ar- 
ranged trom those in our neighborhood.” 

Had Sir W. Herschel lived to test his 
second method* of gauging the star- 
cloudlets, he would have seen that the 
criterion on which it depends is unsound, 
the results to which it leads being incon- 
gruous, as will presently be seen. 

But unquestionably the results which 
Sir W. Herschel published in 1817 and 
1818 justify the belief that, as interpreted 
by his criterion, large numbers of the 
nebulz must be regarded as external gal- 


* So carelessly have Herschel’s papers been read — 
or skipped through—by these who most confidently 
quote them, that the very existence of two methods of 
gauging in his descriptions of his plans has not been 
noticed. When the point is mentioned, answer comes 
readily that the two methods are practically the same. 
How far this is the case will be seen when I note that 
in the first the same telescope was used throughout, the 
gauging test depending on the number of stars seen in 
different directions; while in the second telescopes of 
many degrees of power were used, the gauging test de- 
pending g on resolution of one and the same star group- 
ing. One method was employed because the other‘had 
failed. Yet in some books the results obtained by both 
are hopelessly mixed together. 





axies. This grand conception fascinated 
the minds of astronomers, and of some 
who, like Humboldt, though not them- 
selves astronomers, yet had understood 
and appreciated the work of the great ob- 
server. The idea of “island universes ” 
strewn throughout the ocean of space im- 
pressed the world by its overwhelming 
suggestions of vastness alike in space, in 
time and energy. 

It was Mr. Herbert Spencer who first 
showed the incengruity of the results 
which Sir W. Herschel had collected in 
those papers. On the one hand, we 
learned that our galaxy is in parts abso- 
lutely unfathomable, insomuch that even 
with Herschel’s most powerful telescopes 
there still remained regions of irresolva- 
ble milky light, though with each increase 
of power more and more stars had been 
revealed. On the other hand, we are told 
of outlying galaxies, similar to our own 
in structure, but lying at distances many 
times exceeding its whole span, and these 
galaxies were found in many cases to be 
resolvable into stars. According to the 
very principle on which the second meth- 
od of gauging-distances was based, these 
galaxies being resolvable are much nearer 
than the outer parts of our own galaxy. 
So that if the principle be accepted these 
resolvable starclouds are not external; 
if they are external, the principle of the 
second method of star-gauging must be 
rejected, and all the results based on it 
must be re-examined. 

Another objection, almost as fatal, was 
noted by Mr. Spencer in the same re- 
markable essay (on the “ Nebular Hypoth- 
esis”). Sir W. Herschel noticed that 
when in surveying the star-depths he 
came to regions where stars were few, 
nebulz were almost sure to be found. On 
such occasions he would call to his as- 
sistant (his elder sister, Miss Caroline 
Herschel) “‘ Prepare to write, nebule are 
about to appear.” Strangely enough this 
peculiarity has actually been adduced as 
affording evidence that the nebulz are 
outside our system, as though insects ina 
tree who should notice that as they pass 
from branches to twigs, and from the 
larger twigs to smaller ones, they came 
upon leaves, should regard that as proof 
that the leaves do not belong to the tree. 
Of course, as Mr. Spencer points out, 
this peculiar relation proves, if it be 
shown to be a real and not an accidental 
relation, that the nebule belong to the 
same great system as the various orders 
of stars. 

In the years 1867-70, unaware of Mr. 
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Spencer's prior observations, | noted the 
same objections and several others. I 
made equal-surface charts, indicating the 
distribution of stars and nebula. These 
showed in the clearest possible way that 
not only do the nebula appear in small 
regions clear of stars, such as Sir W. 
Herschel was dealing with, but that on 
the larger scale also the same peculiarity 
is presented. In my maps the streams of 
the Milky Way appear like the branches 
of a tree, the nebula occupying the region 
around like’ the twig-work and the leaves 
of a tree around the branches. Classify- 
ing the nebula, the peculiarity of arrange- 
ment was still more significant, and still 
better corresponded with the illustration 
I have just used. The coarser clusters 
were found near the Milky Way, as the 
larger twigs lie near the branches of a 
tree; the closer clusters were farther 
away, while the irresolvable nebula were 
found in greatest profusion far from the 
rich galactic regions. But the irregular 
gaseous nebulz were all found on the 
Milky Way, so that they might be com- 
pared to ivy clinging close around the 
great branches of our illustrative tree. 
But there is one region of the heavens 
where this relation is exactly reversed. 
In the two Magellanic clouds, or Nubec- 


ula, which look as if they were great 
masses that had floated off from the Milky 
Way, there are all orders of stars, from 
those just beyond the reach of the naked 
eye, down to star-clouds of milky aspect, 


which no telescope can resolve. In this 
respect the Magellanic clouds resemble 
those parts of the Milky Way which Sir 
W. Herschel found unfathomable. But 
in both clouds are found all orders of 
star-cloudlets. There is even an exam- 
ple of the great irregular gaseous type — 
the celebrated Lover’s Knot nebula in the 
Swordfish. In my maps of nebulz the 
Magellanic clouds are actually pictured 
by the great gathering of nebulz over 
their areas. In this respect the Nubec- 
ula are entirely unlike the Milky Way. 
Now Sir John Herschel was the first 
to show that this peculiarity requires us 
to re-examine the theory that the nebula 
are external systems. Their gathering 
on the Magellanic clouds is certainly not 
accidental or only apparent, their real po- 
sitions being far beyond the stellar parts 
of the Nubecula. These great clouds are 
certainly rounded in real shape, and there- 
fore their remotest parts not farther than 
their nearest in greater degree (deter- 
mined from their apparent size) than as 
ten exceeds nine. Hence, within these 
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narrow limits of distance, we have all or- 
ders of stars, from the seventh to the 
twentieth magnitude and beyond, and all 
the various orders of star-cloudlets. These 
star-cloudlets then, at any rate, are not 
external galaxies. 

Is this peculiarity inconsistent with the 
other, so that it tells a different story? 
On the contrary, it tells precisely the 
same story. In the segregation of nebu- 
lz from star-streams we have what corre- 
sponds to the view of a tree from within, 
as by insects seeing leaves plentiful at 
some distance from the branches, but 
not close to them. In the aggregation 
of nebulz within the Magellanic clouds 
we have what corresponds to the view of 
atree from without, as by men, who see 
branches, twigs, and leaves as all parts of 
one system.* 

To consider no further evidence, it had 
in reality been demonstrated, as I pointed 
out in my lecture on “Star Drift, Star 
Clouds, and Star Mist,” at the Royal In- 
stitution in May, 1870, that the nebule of 
the stellar sort are not external galaxies. 
But a reasoning such as had hitherto been 
employed has very little influence even on 
students of science. The sun’s corona 
kad long been proved, by reasoning based 
on evidence already obtained, to be a so- 
lar appendage, before the success of the 
photographers during the total eclipses of 
1870 and 1871 convinced every one that it 
is so. And in like manner Mr. Spencer’s 
arguments and my own, demonstrative 
though they were, convinced few, being 
“caviare to the general.” 

The new discovery just made, however, 
or rather the event which has just taken 
place, can be misunderstood by none. A 
new star in the midst of an external galaxy 
would require to be many millions of times 
larger than our sun to be visible as the 
new star in Andromeda has been. The 
changes of lustre shown by the star would 
signify changes of energy, in the way of 
increase and diminution, the least of which 
would correspond to all the energy shown 
by our sun during hundreds of thousands 
of years. Even admitting for a moment 
that the new sun might even be such an 
orb as this implies, yet the existence of 
such a sun within the great nebulz in 
Andromeda would of itself show that 
that star-cloud cannot be a galaxy in the 
slightest degree resembling our own. 

The new star tells us then that the An- 


* That we are outside the Magellanic clouds is clear 
from their appearance — but proved in another way by 
Sir John Herschel’s observation that “the access to 
the Nubeculz is on all sides through a desert.” 
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dromeda nebula, as its position had long 
since shown the more observant, lies 
within the limits of our galaxy. This 
Strange mass of matter, not gaseous yet 
not stellar, a vast cloud perhaps of cos- 
mical dust maintained at intense heat in 
some way as yet unknown, surrounded by 
other cloudlike matter capable of inter- 
cepting the red rays, much as dust in our 
own air intercepted and reflected the red 
rays of the sun when we had those mar- 
vellous colored sunsets, tells us of one of 
the varieties of constitution and aggrega- 
tion existing within ourstellar system. It 
is no external galaxy, but a part, a strange 
and highly interesting but in reality very 
small part, of our own galaxy. So, it will 
now be admitted, are its fellow nebulz of 
all orders. 

Our stellar system, or galaxy, presents 
itself then to us in a new aspect. Like a 
mighty tree it spread broad arms, the 
stellar branches and streams and closely 
gathering aggregations which form the 
complicated wealth of the Milky Way. 
But the main stem is found in the four 
orders of isolated suns, the giant suns like 
Sirius and his fellows, the suns like our 
own, the suns which show signs of dark- 
ening vaporous envelopes, and doubtless 
multitudes of dead suns. These are the 


chief though not the most numerous 


bodies in the galaxy. Even among these 
we find other varieties, in single, double, 
triple, and multiple suns, separate suns of 
all colors, sun-groups presenting the most 
singular and beautiful combinations of 
color. But as we pass to the borders of 
the Milky Way we find other varieties of 
structure. Here we have diffuse cluster- 
ings of stars, farther off we find definite 
clusters of many orders, the least compact 
and most readily resolvable being on the 
whole nearer to the Milky Way than those 
in which the texture is finer, closer, while 
the irresolvable nebulz tend to the regions 
remotest from the galaxy. Other forms 
of star-cloudlet there are also, which can- 
not be described as mere clusters. Then 
there are all the varied orders of real 
nebula —ring-shaped, spiral, planetary, 
and irregular. Doubtless, also, as our 
survey is continued, fresh forms of struc- 
ture will be recognized, till men are dis- 
posed to smile at the cloven flat disc of 
uniformly strewn suns which has so long 
done duty for our amazingly complex 
galaxy. We may still believe in external 
galaxies, though none may be within the 
ken of our telescopes, incompetent as yet 
to reveal the full extent and the full glory 
of our own star system. But those exter- 
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nal galaxies repeat not the uniform and 
scarcely interesting galaxy we formerly 
judged ours to be, but our galaxy as it 
really is, infinitely complex in structure, 
immeasurable in extent, and to our con- 
ceptions full of infinite and everlasting 
vitality and energy. 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

THE question which disturbed Frances, 
which nobody knew or cared for, was just 
as little likely to gain attention next day 
as it had been on the evening of Mr. 
Winterbourn’s death. Lady Markham 
returned to Nelly before breakfast; she 
was with her most of the day; and Mark- 
ham, though he lent an apparent attention 
to what Frances said to him, was still far 
too much absorbed in his own subject to 
be easily moved by hers. “Gaunt? Oh, 
he is all right,” he said. 

“Will you speak to him, Markham? 
Will you warn him? Mr. Ramsay says 
he is losing all his money; and | know, O 
Markham, | £vow that he has not much 
to lose.” 

“Claude is a little meddler. I assure 
you, Fan, Gaunt knows his own affairs 
best.” 

“No,” cried Frances: “when I tell 
you, Markham, when I tell you! that they 
are quite poor, rea//y poor—not like 
you.” 

“ ] have told you, my little dear, that I 
am the poorest beggar in London.” 

“QO Markham! and you drive about in 
hansoms, and smoke cigars all day.” 

“ Well, my dear, what would you have 
me do? Keep on trudging through the 
mud, which would waste all my time; or 
get on the knife-board of an omnibus? 
Well, these are the only alternatives. 
The omnibuses have their recommenda- 
tion —they are fun; but after a while, 
society 1n that development palls upon the 
intelligent observer. What do you want 
me to do, Fan? Come, I have a dea! on 
my mind; but to please you, and to make 
you hold your tongue, if there is anything 
I can do, I will try.” 

* You can do everything, Markham. 
Warn him that he is wasting his money 
— that he is spending what belongs to the 
old people —that he is making himself 
wretched. Oh, don’t laugh, Markham! 
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Oh, if I were in your place! I know what 
I should do—I would get him to go 
home, instead of going to — those places.” 

“* Which places, Fan?” 

“Oh,” cried the girl, exasperated to 
tears, ‘how can I tell? —the places you 
know —the places you have taken him 
to, Markham — places where, if the poor 
general knew it, or Mrs. Gaunt “s 

‘* There you are making a mistake, little 
Fan. The good people wouid think their 
son was in very finecompany. If he tells 
them the names of the persons he meets, 
they will think ss 

“ Then you know they will think wrong, 
Markham!” she cried almost with vio- 
lence, keeping herself with a most stren- 
uous effort from an outburst of indignant 
weeping. He did not reply at once; and 
she thought he was about to consider the 
question on its merits, and endeavor to 
find out what he could do. But she was 
undeceived when he spoke. 

* What day did you say, Fan, the funeral 
was to be?” he asked, with the air of a 
man who has escaped from an unwel- 
come intrusion to the real subject of his 
thoughts. 

Sir Thomas found her alone, flushed 
and miserable, drying her tears with a 
feverish little angry hand. She was very 


much alone during these days when Lady 
Markham was so much with Nelly Win- 
terbourn. Sir Thomas was pleased to find 
her, having also an object of his own. 
He soothed her, when he saw that she 


had been crying. “ Never mind me,” he 
said; * but you must not let other people 
see that you are feeling it so much, for 
you cannot be supposed to take any par- 
ticular interest in Winterbourn ; and peo- 
ple will immediately suppose that you and 
your mother are troubled about the 
changes that must take place in the 
house.” 

“I was not thinking at all of Mrs. 
Winterbourn,” cried Frances with indig- 
nation. 

“No, my dear; I knew you could not 
be. Don’t let any one but me see you 
crying. Lady Markham will feel the mar- 
riage dreadtuily, I know. But now is our 
time for our grand coup.” 

* What grand coup ?” the girl said with 
an astonished look. 

“ Have you forgotten what I said to you 
atthe Priory? One of the chief objects 
of my life is to bring Waring back. It is 
intolerable to think that a man of his abil- 
ities should be banished forever, and lost 
not only to his country but his kind. 
Even if he were working for the good of 
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the race out there——— But he is doing 
nothing but antiquities, so far as I can 
hear, and there are plenty of antiquarians 
good for nothing else. Frances, we must 
have him home.” 

“Home!” she said. Her heart went 
back with a bound to the rooms in the 
palazzo with all the green fersiane shut, 
and everything dark and cool. It was 
getting warm in London, but there were 
no such precautions taken ; and the loggia 
at night, with the palm-trees waving ma- 
jestically their long drooping fans, and 
the soft sound of the sea coming over the 
houses of the Marina — ah, and the happy 
want of thought, the pleasant vacancy, in 
which nothing ever happened! She drew 
a long breath. “I ought not to say so, 
perhaps; but when you say home a 

“ You think of the place where you were 
brought up? That is quite natural. But 
it would not be the same to him. He was 
not brought up there; he can have noth- 
ing tointerest him there. Depend upon 
it, he must very often wish that he could 
pocket his pride and come back. We 
miust try to get him back, Frances. Don’t 
you think, my dear, that we could manage 
it, you and 1?” 

Frances shook her head, and said she 
did not know. “But I should be very 
glad. Oh, very glad; if Iam to stay 
here,” she said. 

“Of course you would be glad; and of 
course you are to stay here. You could 
not leave your poor mother by herself. 
And now that Markham — now that prob- 
ably everything will be changed for Mark- 
ham If Markham were out of the 
way, it would be so much easier; for, you 
know, he always was the stumbling-block. 
She would not let Waring manage him, 
and she could not manage him herself.” 

Frances was so far instructed in what 
was going on around her, that she knew 
how important in Markham’s history the 
death of Mr. Winterbourn had been; but 
it was nota subject on which she could 
speak. She said: “I am very sorry papa 
did not like Markham. It does not seem 
possible not tolike Markham. But | sup- 
pose gentlemen -—— Oh, Sir Thomas, if 
he were here, I should ask papa to do 
something for me; but now I don’t know 
who to ask to help me —if anything can 
be done.” 

“Ts it something I can do?” 

“| think,” she said, “ any one that was 
kind could do it; but only not a girl. 
Girls are good for so little. Do you re- 
member Captain Gaunt, who came to 
town a few weeks ago? Sir Thomas, I 
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have heard that something has happened 
to Captain Gaunt. I don’t know how to 
tell you. Perhaps you will think that it 
is not my business; but don’t you think 
it is your friend’s business, when you get 
into trouble? Don’t you think that — 
that people who know you—who care a 
little for you — should always be ready to 
help?” 

“ That is a hard question to put to me. 
In the abstract, yes; but in particular 
cases Is it Captain Gaunt for whom 
you care a little?” 

Frances hesitated a moment, and then 
she answered boldly, “ Yes —at least | 
care for his people a great deal. And he 
has come home from India, not very 
strong; and he knew nothing about — 
about what you cal] society ; no more than 
I did. And now I hear that he is—I 
don’t know how to tell you, Sir Thomas 
— losing all his money (and he has not 
any money) in the places where Markham 
goes; in the places that Markham took 
him to. Oh, wait till I have said every- 
thing, Sir Thomas; they are not rich peo- 
ple; not like any of you here. Markham 
says he is poor.” 

“So he is, Frances.” 

“Ah,” she cried with hasty contempt, 
“but you don’t understand. He may not 


have much money; but they —they live 


in a little house with two maids and Toni. 
They have no luxuries or grandeur. When 
they take a drive in old Luca’s carriage, 
it is something to think about. All that 
is quite, quite different from you people 
here. Don’t you see, Sir Thomas, don’t 
you see?) And Captain Gaunt has been 
— oh, I don’t know how it is — losing his 
money; and he has not got any — and he 
is miserable —and I cannot get any one 
to take an interest, to tell him —to warn 
him, to get him to give up “6 

“Did he tell you all this himself?” 
said Sir Thomas gravely. 

“Ono, not a word. It was Mr. Ram- 
say who told me; and when I begged him 
to say something, to warn him ™ 

“He could not do that. There he was 
quite right; and you were quite wrong, if 
you will let me say so. It is too common 
acase, alas! I don’t know what any one 
could do.” , 

“Oh, Sir Thomas! if you will think of 
the old general and his mother, who love 
him more than all the rest; for he is the 
youngest. Oh, won’t you do something, 
try something to save him?” 
clasped her hands, as if in prayer. She 
raised her eyes to his face with such an 


eloquence of entreaty that his heart was | very rich. 
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touched. Not only was her whole soul in 
the petition for the sake of him who was 
in peril, but it was full of boundless confi- 
dence and trust in the man to whom she 
appealed. The other plea might have 
failed; but this last can scarcely fail to 
affect the mind of any individual to whom 
it is addressed. 

Sir Thomas put his hand on her shoul- 
der with fatherly tenderness. ‘ My dear 
little girl,” he said, “ what do you think I 
can do? I don’t know what I can do. I 
am afraid I should only make things worse, 
were I to interfere.” 

“No, no. He is not like that. He 
would know you werea friend. He would 
be thankful. And oh, how thankful, how 
thankful I should be!” 

“Frances, do you take, then, so great 
an interest in this young man? Do you 
want me to look after him for your sake?” 

She looked at him hastily with an eager 
“ Yes ” — then paused a Iittle, and looked 
again with a dawning understanding which 
brought the color to her cheek. “ You 
mean something more than I mean,” she 
said, a little troubled. ‘“ But.yet, if you 
will be kind to George Gaunt, and try 
to help him, for my sake —yes, oh, ves. 
Why should I refuse? I would not have 
asked you if I had not thought that per- 
haps you would do it — for me.” 

* I would do a great deal for you; for 
your mother’s daughter, much; and for 
poor Waring’s child; and again, for your- 
self. But, Frances, a young man who is 
so weak, who falls into temptation in this 
way — my dear, you must let me say it — 
he is not a mate for such as you.” 

“Forme? Ono. Noone thought — 
no one ever thought ” cried Frances 
hastily. “Sir Thomas, I hear mamma 
coming, and | do not want to trouble her, 
for she has so much to think of. Will 
you? Oh, promise me. Look for him 
to-night; oh, look for him to-night!” 

* You are sosure that I can be of use?” 
The trust in her eyes was so genuine, so 
enthusiastic, that he could not resist that 
flattery. “Yes, I will try. I will see 
what it is possible todo. And you, Fran- 
ces, remember you are pledged, too; you 
are to do everything you can for me.” 

He was patting her on the shoulder, 
looking down upon her with very friendly, 
tender eyes, when Lady Markham came 
in. She was alittle startled by the group; 
but though she was tired and discomposed 


Frances | and out of heart, she was not so preoccu- 


pied but that her quick mind caught a 
new suggestion from it. Sir Thomas was 
He had been devoted to her- 
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self, in all honor and kindness, for many 
years. What if Frances A whole 
train of new ideas burst into her thoughts 
on the moment, although she had thought 
as she came in, that in the present chaos 
and burry of her spirits she had room for 
nothing more. 

“You look,” she said with a smile, “as 
if you were settling something. What is 
it? An alliance, a league.” 

“Offensive and defensive,” said Sir 
Thomas. “We have given each other 
mutual commissions, and we are great 
friends, as you see. But these are our 
little secrets, which we don’t mean to tell. 
How is Nelly, Lady Markham? And is 
it all right about the will?” 

“The will is the least of my cares. I 
could not inquire into that, as you may 
suppose; nor is there any need, so far as 
1 know. Nelly is quite enough to have 
on one’s hands, without thinking “of the 
will. She is very nervous and very head- 
strong. She would have rushed away out 
of the house, if I had not used — almost 
force. She cannot bear to be under the 
same roof with death.” 

“It was the old way. I scarcely won- 
der, for my part; for it was never pre- 
tended, I suppose, that there was any love 
in the matter.” 

“OQ no” (Lady Markham looked at her 
own elderly knight and at her young 
daughter, and said to herself, What if 
Frances ) “there was no jove. But 
she has always been very good, and done 
her duty by him—that, everybody will 
say.” 

“Poor Nelly. That is quite true. But 
still I should not like, if I were such a 
fool as to marry a young wife, to have her 
do her duty to me in that way.” 

“You would be very different,” said 
Lady Markham with asmile. “I should 
not think you a fool at aJl; and I should 
think ber a lucky woman.” She said this 
with Nelly Winterbourn’s voice still ring- 
ing in her ears. 

“Happily, 1 am not going to put it to 
the trial. Now, I must go — to look after 
your affairs, Miss Frances; and remem- 
ber, that you are pledged to look after 
mine in return.” 

Lady Markham looked after him very 
curiously as he went away. She thought, 
as women so often think, that men were 
very strange, inscrutable, * mostly fools,” 
at least in one way. To think that per- 
haps little Frances It would be a 
great match, greater than Claude Ramsay 
—as good in one point of view, and in 
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other respects far better than Nelly St. 
John’s great marriage with the rich Mr. 
Winterbourn. “I am glad you like him 
so much, Frances,” she said. ‘He is 
not young; but he has every other quality ; 
as good as ever man was, and so consid- 
erate and kind. You may take him into 
your confidence fully.” She waited a mo- 
ment to see if the child had anything 
to say; then, too wise to force or precipi- 
tate matters, went on: “ Poor Nelly gives 
me great anxiety, Frances. I wish the 
funeral were over, and all well. Her 
nerves are in such an excited state, one 
can’t feel sure what she may do or say. 
The servants and people happily think it 
grief; but to see Sarah Winterbourn look- 
ing at her fills me with fright, I can’t tell 
why. She doesn’t think itis grief. And 
how should it be? A dreadful, cold, al- 
ways ill, repulsive man. But I hope she 
may be kept quiet, not to make a scandal 
until after the funeral at least. I don’t 
know what she said to you, my love, that 
day; but you must not pay any attention 
to what a woman says in such an excited 
state. Her marriage has been unfortu- 
nate (which is a thing that may happen in 
any circurastances), not because Mr. Win- 
terbourn was such a good marriage, but 
because he was such a disagreeable man.” 

Frances, who had no clue to her moth- 
er’s thoughts, or to any appropriateness 
in this little speech, had little interest in 
it. She said, somewhat stiffly, that she 
was sorry for poor Mrs. Winterbourn — 
but much more sorry for her own mother, 
who was having so much trouble and 
anxiety. Lady Markham smiled upon her, 
and kissed her tenderly. It wasa relief 
to her mind, in the midst of all those anx- 
ious questions, to have a new channel for 
her thoughts ; and upon this new path she 
threw herself forth in the fulness of a 
lively imagination, leaving fact far behind, 
and even probability. She was indeed 
quite conscious of this, and voluntarily 
permitted herself the pleasant exercise of 
building a new castle in the air. Little 
Frances! And she said to herself there 
would be no drawback in such acase. It 
would be the finest match of the season; 
and no mother need fear to trust her 
daughter in Sir Thomas’s hands. 

Sir Thomas came back next morning 
when Lady Markham was again absent. 
He told Frances that he had gone to sev- 
eral places where he was told Captain 
Gaunt was likely to be found, and had 
seen Markham as usual “frittering him- 
self away;” but Gaunt had nowhere been 
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visible. “Some one said he had fallen 
ill. If that is so, it is the best thing that 
could happen. One has some hope of 
getting hold of him so.” But where did 
he live? That was the question. Mark- 
ham did not know, nor any one about. 
That was the first thing to be discovered, 
Sir Thomas said. For the first time, 
Frances appreciated her mother’s busi- 
ness-like arrangements for her great cor- 
respondence, which made an address- 
book so necessary. She found Gaunt’s 
address there; and passed the rest of the 
day in anxiety, which she could confide to 
no one, learning for the first time those 
tortures of suspense which to so many 
women form a great part of existence. 
Frances thought the day would never end. 
It was so much the more dreadful to her 
that she had to shut it all up in her own 
bosom, and endeavor to enter into other 
anxieties, and sympathize with her moth- 
er’s continual panic as to what Nelly Win- 
terbourn mightdo. The house altogether 
was in a state of suppressed excitement; 
even the servants —or perhaps the ser- 
vants most keenly of any, with their quick 
curiosity and curious divination of any 
changes in the atmosphere of a family — 
feeling the thrill of approaching revolu- 
tion. Frances with her private preoccu- 
pation was blunted to this; but when Sir 
Thomas arrived in the evening, it was all 
she could do to curb herself and keep 
within the limits of ordinary rule. She 
sprang up, indeed, when she heard his 
step-on the stair, and went off to the fur- 
ther corner of the room, where she could 
read his face out of the dimness; and 
where, perhaps, he might seek her, and 
tell her, under some pretence ; these move- 
ments were keenly noted by her mother, 
as was also the alert air of Sir Thomas, 
and his interest and activity, though he 
looked very grave. But Frances did not 
require to wait for the news she looked 
for so anxiously. 

“Yes, I am very serious,” Sir Thomas 
said in answer to Lady Markham’s ques- 
tion. “I have news to tell you which 
wili shock you. Your poor young friend 
Gaunt — Captain Gaunt—wasn’t he a 
friend of yours ? —is lying dangerously ill 
of fever in a poor little set of lodgings he 
has got. He is far too ill to know me or 
say anything to me; but so far as I can 
make out, it has something to do with 
losses at play.” 

Lady Markham turned pale with alarm 





Thomas, no one thinks now that fever is 
brought on by mental causes. It must be 
bad water or defective drainage.” 

“It may be—anything. I can’t tell; I 
am no doctor. But the fact is, the young 
fellow is lying delirious, raving. I heard 
him myself; about stakes and chances 
and losses, and how he will make it up 
to-morrow. There are other things too. 
He seems to have hard lines, poor fellow, 
if all is true.” 

Frances had rushed forward, unable to 
restrain herself. “Oh, his mother, his 
mother — we must send for his mother,” 
she cried. 

“1 will go and see him to-morrow,” said 
Lady Markham. “I hada presentiment. 
He has been on my mind ever since | saw 
him first. I blame myself for losing sight 
of him. But to-morrow x“ 

‘* To-morrow — to-morrow; that is what 
the poor fellow says.” 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
OUR FUTURE MASTERS. 

THERE can hardly be a question of 
more vital importance to the country than 
this: how best can we train “our boy,” 
the big lads who, ten years hence, will be 
the soldiers, sailors, citizens, household- 
ers, and electors of the nation, so as to 
turn them into good Christians, and good 
citizens? But itis a question far beyond 
my powers toanswer. All I purpose todo 
is to give an account of my own private 
efforts to be of some use to just a few of 
these lads, in two or three small bye- 
streets of our huge capital. It may be 
that some persons who have no dealings 
with this portion of our population may be 
interested to hear of their sayings and 
doings, and that others who are ac- 
quainted with the cheerful, easygoing, 
thriftless, witty, superficial young Lon- 
doner, may like to compare my experi- 
ences with their own. 

His character is just what you would 
expect in one who, from earliest infancy, 
has been so surrounded with bustle and 
movement as to be continually receiving 
new impressions, without having time to 
think over and assimilate the old ones. 
As a rule, nothing takes firm hold of him; 
he has no regard for consistency; his pet 
theory of to-day may be the object of his 


| denunciations to-morrow ; he is often very 


and horror. Oh, I have always been | clever, very epigrammatic in his talk, but 


afraid of this. I hada presentiment,” she 
cried. Then rallying a little: “ But, Sir 


‘often, too, very wrongheaded and very 
| prejudiced. He is surrounded by tempta- 
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tions of every kind. Most likely his home 
is full of evil influences, and, if not, the 
very restraints imposed by careful parents 
prompt him to break away from their con- 
trol as early as possible, and move into an 
independent lodying as soon as he is earn- 
ing enough to support himself. 

This was the portion of the community 
I was called upon to deal with, when, some 
years ago, I was asked to form a Sunday 
class of rough hobbledehoys in one of our 
West-End parishes. My utter unfitness 
for the task’ was at once proved by my as- 
senting without hesitation to the proposal. 
{ had for years hada meeting of young 
men in the country, and therefore inno- 
cently fancied that I should be able to 
teach young men in atown. ‘“ How shall 
I collectaclass?” I inquired. ‘I’m afraid 
you'll have to hunt up the boys at the 
Street corners,” was the reply. This was 
an alarming prospect, and a move I had 
by no means bargained for. “Why not 
begin by asking a couple of dozen or so 
to a tea?” suggested a friend, but the idea 
was rejected, as partaking of bribery and 
corruption. 

In obedience to orders from headquar- 
ters, I sallied forth the following Sunday 
afternoon into a back street smelling 
strongly of cab-stables and decaying vege- 


table matter, and opened the campaign. 
I] soon found a lot of very rough-looking 
young fellows with whom I entered into 
conversation, and, having by degrees led 


up to Sunday and Sunday-keeping, I 
broached my plan of the class, and asked 
if they would-come, and bring their friends. 
All assented rapturously, and I, quite un- 





aware that the Londoner says, “I go, sir,” | 
to every proposal that he should work in 
the vineyard, and then goes not, congratu- 
lated myself on having so easily secured 
enough scholars to make a beginning. 
All that remained was to take down their 
names, so as to know them again in future. 
There were about eleven of them: John 
Green, 22, Water Street; Bill Thompson, 
14, in the same row, and so on fora long 
time. At last I turned to a jolly-looking | 
boy, standing a little apart from the rest: | 
“You are coming, are younot? What is) 
your name?” ‘Fred Archer, ma’am, Io, | 
Dane’s Court.” Here I was interrupted | 
by an unaccountable burst of laughter. | 
The next boy’s name was Nash, a fact | 
which also seemed to be extraorc?narily | 
amusing ; and the last of the party was) 
called Marwood, which gave rise to per-! 
fect roars of laughter. Rather puzzled by | 
their behavier, but on the whole well sat- | 
isfied with the afternoon’s work, I finished | 
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my list, and after bidding a friendly fare- 
well to my new friends, went home. 
Sunday came, and three o’clock found 
me at my post. The room was by no 
means overcrowded by my expected schol- 
ars; in plain English, I found myself quite 
alone. Five minutes passed, ten minutes, 
a quarter of an hour. The situation was 
growing desperate. Perhaps it would be 
a good plan to go out and look up the 
boys. I walked to 22, Water Street, and 
inquired for John Green. He had just 
started for Richmond. I wenton to No. 
14, and asked for Bill Thompson. His 
mother “thought as he was gone for a 
walk.” At 10, Dane’s Court, it seemed 
there was some mistake, for no Archers 
lived there at all. I must have put down 
a wrong number, I concluded. The whole 
thing was rather depressing; but, not lik- 
ing to remain any longer absent from the 
scene of my labors, lest the whole party 
should have arrived there by a different 
road, I wended my way back. All was 
silent as the grave. I sat in solemn state 
till four, and then went home thoroughly 
downhearted. My efforts to find the boys 
during the week failed; on the Sunday I 
once more waited in vain. The same 
thing happened the following week, and 
on the Monday I sent in my resignation. 
But on Tuesday I felt how faint-hearted 
it was to be thus daunted. What man 
has done man can do! Classes of young 
men existed, as I knew, in many places ; 
then why should not I be able to organize 
one? A fresh clergyman in a fresh parish 
gave me leave to try my hand, and this 
time I resolved to be less rigid on the 
subject of.bribery. After all, | argued, a 
town where one is a perfect stranger is 
quite different from the country, where 
one is known to all the village; it is ridic- 
ulous to expect lads tocome and be taught 
by a lady on whom they have barely set 
eyes; they would be much more likely to 
do so if we could make acquaintance first, 
over a cup of tea. Accordingly, twenty- 
four tickets for an evening party were 
drawn up, and I and two companions 
started on a week-day evening, after work- 
ing hours, to give them away in a narrow 
street hard by, which bore a strong re- 
semblance, as far as smells were con- 
cerned, to my former hunting-greund. 
We first addressed ourselves to a group 
of loungers outside a public-house, and 
quite a knot of boys and young men soon 
gathered round us. I explained that I 
was going to open a Sunday class for 
Protestant young men over sixteen, and 
that I meant to begin with a tea-party for 
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twenty-four who thought they might like 
afterwards to join the class. Who would 
come? Why, everybody! Everybody, 
from boys four feet nothing, was over six- 
teen; everybody, though the neighbor- 
hood was full of Irish, was a Protestant. 
However, remembering my former expe- 
riences, I was not over-much elated by the 
struggle for tickets, which I and my fel- 
low-helpers kept handing out amid a run- 
ning fire of good-natured chaff. ‘Give 
me one, ma’am; I’m _ poor, though I 
oughtn’t to be, for my name’s Lansdowne, 
but that there Markis keeps me out of my 
big ’ouse.” ‘One for me, please, miss; 
I’ve had nothing but a musical lunch all 
day!” (a musical lunch, as I afterwards 
learnt, consists, when cupboard and purse 
are alike empty, in spending the dinner 
hour going round with the band), and so 
on. 
When the tickets were all given away, 
I asked for the names of my future guests. 
In the hubbub around me it was difficult 
to take them down accurately; but I did 
my best. At last a boy who had been 


foremost in the scuffle called out. * Put; 


me down, please, miss; I’m Fred Archer, 
9g, Oakbury Street.” Unwarned by the 
guffaw which greeted this remark, I inno- 
cently inquired, “ Are you any relation to 
the Archers of Dane’s Court ?” — a ques- 


tion which redoubled the uproarious mirth 


of the company. The next ticket-holder 
stated that his name was Marwood, and 
then the laughter rose to yells. The truth 
suddenly flashed on me — they were giv- 
ing me false names for fun, and I was 
failing into the trap with the unwariness 
of an intant. Not being a sporting char- 


acter, I had never heard of Fred Archer, | 
the jockey; but the recurrence of the| 


hangman’s name betrayed the joke. ‘Oh, 
nonsense!” I said, striving (probably with 
very moderate success) to look as if I 
were up to every game of the London 
gamin, “I know better than that! Come, 
let me have your real names,” and aftera 
few more sallies of wit they relented, and 
allowed me to write them down. 

If I had not been totally unused to town 
ways I should have known how very 
common is this species of humbugging. 
Those whose doings do not always quite 
bear the light of day, are shy of giving 
name and address to a stranger; they 
may be wanted for some unpleasant ptr- 
pose, and it is safer, as well as more 
humorous, to put the inquirer off the 
scent. The British love of nick-names, 
however, has a great deal to do with the 
habit. Years after the evening I have 
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| been describing, when I should no longer 
| have been suspected of sinister designs, 
I asked one of these very lads whoa young 
|fellow was with whom I had seen him 
|walking. He thought a moment, and then 
answered, “I really don’t know; we never 
calls him anything but Hokey; his father 
sells hokey-pokey, you see.” 

The tea was a great success, and not 
one of the guests was “unavoidably pre- 
vented’ from being present. Before we 
parted I said a few words, telling them 
how wrong I thought it that any one 
should spend God’s day without a thought 
of him, and asking them all to come 
|to the class to learn more of him, and 
pray to him. On Sunday, to my great 
joy, quite a fair sprinkling of lads ap- 
peared. But my satisfaction was soon 
modified by discovering what a task I had 
undertaken. The members of my country 
class had been reverent, quiet, cleanly, 
fairly well informed, and all able to read. 
My only wish had been that they would be 
less shy, and give their opinions more 
freely. My new acquaintances were dirty, 
jocose, noisy, much addicted to facetiously 
changing the words of the hymns into 
something comic, and possessed by a dim 
recollection of long-past theological teach- 
ing in a Low Church school, which 
prompted them to shout the words “ be- 
lieve ” and “ have faith” to any question 
whatsoever, without having the faintest 
idea of their meaning. Some were, if 
possible, still more ignorant; one big fel- 
low of eighteen had never even heard our 
Lord’s name; he listened with interest to 
an outline of the Gospel story, and the 
following Sunday showed me triumphantly 
a mass-book which he had picked up in 
the street, and which contained a picture 
of the Crucifixion, the meaning of which 
he was quite proud to understand. 

I should say a newly formed town class 
would be enough to send half the teachers 
in our rural Sunday schools to Bedlam. 
Woe betide him who presses useful but 
| unpalatable information on his audience. 
There is none of that respect for the 
teacher or for the subject which induces a 
| country class to endure patiently. A rival 
| orator quickly begins an opposition dis- 
| course, or some quite irrevalent theme, 
|and gains the undivided attention of his 
| fellows, who listen with much hilarity and 
many repartees. Absolute chaos is intro- 
duced if the pupils are required, as is not 
unnaturally expected of the members of a 
| Bible class, to look out and read passages 

of Scripture. The London street-boy 
doesn’t know so much as the whereabouts 
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of St. Matthew’s Gospel, and has not the 
slightest wish to learn. Moreover, he 
very possibly cannot read at all; he very 
probably (in spite of the School Board) 
cannot read so as to make sense, and he 
quite certainly will not sit quiet whilst his 
companion is bungling and stammering 
through a verse. Therefore the teacher 
has to administer, viva voce, as much of 
Holy Writ as the scholars’ intense crav- 
ing for variety will permit. A parable, a 
bit of narrative, half told, half read, with 
all the hard words simplified; an occa- 
sional spécially telling verse taught by 
repetition ; stories illustrative of the point 
to be impressed ; a hymn started without 
accompaniment, to make a_ diversion, 
should signs of insubordination appear ; 
another turn at the subject in hand, a 
homely application, more singing, and a 
very short closing prayer —this is most 
likely all that will prove practicable at 
first. I had always been brought up on 
the theory that questioning, not taiking, 
was the essence of teaching; but | found 
this was notsoinatowncilass. Question- 
ing, used unwarily, opens a flood gate to re- 
marks and experiences, culminating in 
jokes and laughter, which it is no easy 
task to repress. Talking, provided that 
the talk is so managed as to keep the at- 
tention of the hearers, answers far best 
Yet, with every 


among rough Londoners. 
precaution, a great deal goes on to which 
the teacher has the choice of closing eyes 
and ears, or spending the whole time in 


saying “Don’t.” One Sunday I was 
forced to be deaf to the audible asides of 
two boys who were making arrangements 
to fight each other after school, whilst I 
was giving a lesson I rather fancied, on 
universal love, drawn from the history ot 
the Good Samaritan. If I had behaved 
rashly, and reproved the combatants, I 
should have had the whole account of the 
quarrel, which would have distracted the 
attention of everybody for the rest of the 
lesson. Another week I watched in si- 
lence the loving caresses which were being 
lavished, under the table, on the gory 
heads of a whole brood of young sparrows, 
newly massacred in the square, and it was 
not till some bolder spirits began peiting 
each other with them, across the table, 
that I confiscated the savory heap, till 
class should be over. These interruptions 
are dreadtully vexing, especially to a be- 
ginner; but by degrees one learns not to 
mind much, and not to be taken aback, or 
turoed aside for more than a minute from 
the point of one’s lesson, by anything that 
Can possibly happen. 
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I remember one specially dreadful after- 
noon, when, after a lesson on the love of 
God, I prepared to impart some condensed 
theology by teaching St. John iii. 16 by 
repetition. I had hardly begun when the 
opening words were greeted with a peal of 
laughter, and a shout of “ Why, thats 
drunken Moll’s text! When we meets 
her we sings out, ‘A text, Moll, for a half- 
penny,’ and she says”—and here fol- 
lowed the verse, rattled off at the top of 
the voice, with a noble disregard to ac- 
curacy. After which every one else 
wanted to recount alike experience; each 
boy had met drunken Moll, and had 
offered nuts, or pence, or toffy, and to 
each one Moll had repeated this verse. 
Poor fellows! they meant no harm, only 
reverence for things human or divine 
doesn’t enter into their composition, and 
its absence renders them difficult pupils 
to deal with. 

Another hindrance in teaching them is 
their want of comprehension of the com- 
monest Biblical terms. I have never yet 
had a boy in the class who knew the 
meaning of the verb “‘to repent;” they 
always, as usual, suggested that it meant 
“to believe.” One day I asked, “ Have 
you never seen two men quarrelling, and 
heard one of them say, ‘1’ll make you 
repent of this’?” To be sure, they had 
heard that often enough! “ Well, what 
did he mean?” ‘Two or three answered 
at once, “I'll punch your ’ead” —a trans- 
lation altogether too free for theological 
purposes. 

By degrees I got to know the parents 
and homes of such as had parents and 
homes. Some were clean, comfortable, 
and well-to-do as heart could wish, but 
most only served to make me realize, as 
I had never done before, the extent and 
horrors of drunkenness. Let those who 
so vehemently cry down teetotalism go 
in and out among the lower class of town 
workmen, and see the crime and misery 
due to alcohol, and I think they would be 
less loud in their denunciations. In one 
I found the master dead drunk on the 
bed, whilst his wife sat weeping over the 
bruises he had just made on her arms 
by trampling on her with his iron-heeled 
boots. In another there were two half- 
starved, half-naked little girls; their 
mother, a cabman’s wife, had parted with 
their clothes for gin. Such was this 
woman’s craving for spirits, that one 
evening she snatched up her husband’s 
great-coat (a necessity to a man in his 
line of life), and rushed down the street to 
pledge it. To the credit of the pawn- 
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broker be it said, that he refused to take | by the boys ‘“costermongers’ clothes,” 
it. One of the lads had a father who,| which, even more than a toilet of rags, 


whilst ia drink, kicked his mother (herself 
a drunkard) down the stairs, at the bottom 
of which she lay groaning, with a broken 
leg, till next morning, when, after sleep- 
ing himself sober, he went out to his 
work. Another was homeless; his fa- 
ther had killed himself through drink, and 
his mother had sodden herself into a 
state of chronic imbecility,-and was in the 
workhouse. I could go on with the list, 
but my readers have probably already 
had enough. 

And “like father like son.” The in- 
herited love of drink ran in the veins of 
many of my scholars, and they showed evi- 
dent signs that they were preparing to 
tread in the footsteps of their parents. 
Several were drunk regularly on pay-day, 
and often besides, and when I came back 
to London after my summer and autumn 
absence, and reassembled the class, one 
extra candid boy volunteered that they 
had been pretty nearly all the worse for 
drink at Christmas. To counteract this 
tendency I started a temperance society, 
and though they broke their pledges 
sadly, especially at first, it has gained 
ground and done gooc. I| alsoestablished 


a savings bank, hoping that they would 
learn to value the feeling of possessing a 
few shillings instead of being absolutely 


penniless. Another institution of arather 
curious nature was set on foot by mutual 
agreement among themselves, in imita- 
tion of one that flourished in Bloomsbury. 
It went by the name of the Punching 





Club, and aimed at checking the horri- 
ble language which they told me (for an 
innate refinement prevented even the 
lowest and roughest from ever using a 
bad word in my presence) had become a 
kind of second nature to them; each mem- 
ber undertook that if he swore, he would 
patiently submit to receive a “punch” 
from each member who might hear him. 
I believe this penance had a marvellous 
effect on the vocabulary of the street. By 
degrees it fell intoabeyance, anda marked 
increase of bad language was the result; 
but quite lately it has been re-established, 
entirely by the boys’ own wish, in a modi- 
fied form, the “ punch ” being exchanged 
for a halfpenny fine. 

Sobriety, thrift, and decent language — 
these are all things that an external in- 
fluence can do a good deal to promote. 





Another point to aim at, which though 
trivial in appearance is not so in reality, 
is the diffusion of a gentlemanlike taste | 
in dress, 


There is a style of suit, called | 


throws the wearer into the society of un- 
desirable companions. A low hat, with 
a broad brim very much turned up on the 
sides, a red-checked flannel choker instead 
of a collar, a tight coat laden with from 
one to two hundred bone buttons — but- 
tons on each side of the front sewn on as 
thick as they can stand, buttons on the 
pockets, buttons on the cuffs, buttons 
everywhere — and very tight trousers, fas- 
tened up with a leathern belt studded with 
heavy brass livery buttons, and intended 
for use as weapon of defence and offence in 
street rows, this constitutes a ‘ costermon- 
ger’s suit.” At first, most of my scholars 
were dressed in this manner, or in clothes 
worthy of the dustheap; the few who 
were neatly clad were looked upon with 
disfavor, and a cane, which one of them 
had rashly brought into class, was snapped 
in two by a self-constituted judge, with 
the remark, “I can’t see as you’ve any 
call to do the la-di-da.” Now, however, 
taste has improved, and the majority, as 
they themselves say, “dress like gentle- 
men.” : 

It was almost always from among the 
“costermonger” or the ragged lot that 
the temporary disappearances took place 
which brought nocredit to our class. The 
reason was simple. The button suited 
boys kept bad company, which is the first 
step towards Clerkenwell; the ragged 
ones were ragged because they were hope- 
lessly and irreclaimably idle, and idle- 
ness, as our copy-books assured us with 
absolute truth, is “the root of allevil.” A 
lad named Fred had been absent for some 
days from his usual haunts, so I inquired 
after him from a mate of his. ‘ Oh, 
Fred’s locked up,” was the answer; “he 
and Tom Grey went down to the Derby 
and got drunk and stole a donkey just for 
a lark, but the bobby got hold of them and 
ran them in.” On another occasion two of 
my most regular attendants failed to turn 
up on Sunday: “ Do you know what has 
happened to Sam Butler and Harry 
Grove?” Iasked. ** Haven’t you heard?” 
exclaimed one of the boys. “They was 
lagged for stealing cigarettes at the to- 
bacco shop where the fire was on Friday ; 
a lot of the others was in it, but they ran 
along the roofs and got off.” English law 
certainly does not err on the side of se- 
verity. Sam and Harry were discharged, 
and the whole gang of friends smoked 


| Cigarettes gratis for a long time. 


The bad literature current in the lowest 
class has much to answer for in creating 
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and keeping up a distorted standard of 
right and wrong among the young men 
of our towns. Their mothers have often 
told me so, and I have seen its effects 
myself. Just after this cigar-stealing busi- 
ness I walked down the row where my 
scholars chiefly congregate for the pur- 
pose of tossing and playing tip-cat, and | 
met most of them on my way. I had 
convinced them the Sunday before, with 
some difficulty, that not even the fact that 
a man’s house is burning can make it 
honest and right to take what don’t be- 
long to one; but now something had hap- 
pened that had more than counteracted 
my admonitions. One lad after another 
rushed up to me and cried eagerly, “ Oh, 
miss, we’ve been put in the papers; there’s 
all about the trial, and it’s headed ‘4 
Band of Fuvenile Fack Sheppards /’” 
The halo of glory with which this sur- 
rounded them has hardly faded away yet. 

Hitherto, I fear, I must have given 
rather a bad impression of my poor 
friends; let me now describe a side of 
their character which would surprise any 
one unacquainted with this portion of our 
population, or who expects men, if they 
will not be consistently good, at least to 
be consistently bad. Their tenderness of 
heart and willingness to sacrifice them- 
selves to doa kind turn to a friend, have 


often touched me to the quick. When I 
get into despair about them, after hearing 
of some fresh iniquity that they have com- 
mitted, I remember our Lord’s words: 
“* Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 


obtain mercy,” and I feel comforted. In 
truth they are merciful; misery and want 
are all-sufficient claims on anything they 
have to give; as long as one of them has 
a bit of food, or tobacco, or a corner of 
his bed to spare, he sharfes it with a friend 
Nor is it only suffering that presses itself 
on their attention, that rouses their pity. 
The most troublesome boy of the whole 
lot insisted that I should bring a money- 
box to class, that we might collect for 
some charitable purpose, and when, think- 
ing my friends had really no money to 
spare, | purposely forgot his request, he 
reminded me of it again and again till I 
obeyed him, and since then, many is the 
hard-earned penny that has been dropped 
through its chink. I fear the Charity 
Organization Society would strongly ob- 
ject to their system, for they give as 
readily to those in trouble through their 
own fault, as to those whose misfortunes 
have been unavoidable. Sometimes I 
myself have felt tempted to check their 
bounty to idle, ragged companions who, 
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through it, were enabled to loiter at the 
Street corners, gambling, draining their 
parents’ meagre resources, and making 
up by begging and pilfering, but as yet 1 
have never brought myself to the point; 
their openhandedness is their chief vir- 
tue, and it is not easy to pull up the tares 
without rooting up the wheat also. 

On one occasion, however, I was forced 
to “remove,” though not in the Irish 
sense, one object of their love and char- 
ity, on account of the harm he was doing 
among them. This was a boy whom we 
will call Ned Parker. (I will here note 
that, though my facts are scrupulously 
accurate, I have in no case given the real 
names of persons or places.) Ned’s story 
was a sad one. His father had always 
been a “rough ’un,” but his mother was a 
good sort of woman, who did what she 
could to keep the family respectable; but 
she died, and, the night of her funeral, 
the widower brought home a successor, 
who lost no time in turning the children 
into the street. Ned took to thieving, 
and soon got into gaol for stealing a 
purse. The day he came out he returned 
to his old haunts, and Tom Day, one of 
my class lads, with no apparent reluctance 
to associating with a thief, took him home, 
where Mrs. Day, kind woman, thinking 
“as how she would have liked any one to 
do as much for her Tom, if he had been 
in trouble,” gave him “his tea, and a 
beautiful herring.” It by no means fol- 
lows that a boy is through and through 
bad because his fingers are a little bit 
sticky, but there were some nasty points 
about Ned. A lady whom I know once 
happened to leave her umbrella at a 
mothers’ meeting in a very low quarter, 
and, on her expressing pleasure at finding 
it safe the following week, one of the 
women exclaimed, “ Lor, ma’am, you’d 
been that kind to us, there’d be no bless- 
ing on taking your umbrella.” Well, Ned 
ought to have felt there would be no 
“blessing” on robbing his hostess; but 
he did not. He cleared out all the small 
change he could find, and made off. Mrs. 
Day was too good-natured to prosecute, 
so he remained at liberty, living on the 
extraordinary and misplaced generosity 
of his friends, and on the proceeds of 
small thefts. The next thing I heard of 
him was that he had gone to sea. How- 
ever, the captain “roped” him, so he de- 
serted at the first opportunity, was soon 
back again, and before long was caught 
stealing some harness, and was sent to 
gaol for several months. There must 
have been some strange fascination about 
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the boy, for, as his term drew to a close, 
his mates were looking forward with the 
greatest pleasure to having his society 
again. But this was just what —for his 
sake and theirs — must, if possible, be 
prevented. I went to the prison where 
he was confined, and after a negotiation 
—in which the governor acted as go- 
between, as the prison rules forbade my 
seeing the culprit myself —I started him 
straight off to some friends in America, 
where he has had the wisdom to turn 
over a new leaf, and behave himself. Had 
my plan for him unfortunately failed, I 
verily believe that Pentry Row would, in 
the intervals between his committals, be 
supporting him still. 

The various small events which I have 
been describing belonged to the first two 
years of the class’s existence. During 
this time, amid many disappointments, 
our numbers and discipline had improved, 
and we had made way on the whole. The 
third year brought me face to face with a 
difficulty which has lasted till the present 
time, and which I see no prospect of over- 
coming. My scholars had split into two 
sets, one idle, noisy, and disreputable, as 
at first; the other neat, clean, and respect- 
able. They had ceased to associate for 
their week-day amusements, and, that hav- 
ing come to pass, it had become almost 


impossible to unite them for Sunday teach- 


ing. The fact is, every undertaking such 
as mine should at the first be worked by 
two teachers, who would both appear 
Sunday after Sunday, and both make 
themselves equally acceptable to the pu- 
pils. Then when, as invariably happens, 
the split occurs, one can take to the best- 
conditioned lads, and the other keep on 
with the roughest; but both teachers 
should maintain their friendship with the 
two sets of boys, so that there should be 
no resistance, if it becomes desirable to 
pass a member from one class to the 
other. Not having originally foreseen this 
difficulty, and having no available assist- 
ant, I had to scramble on as best I could, 
keeping both sets on the books, and often 
suffering under the discord to which the 
attempts at combining them gave rise. 

It was accordingly a very mixed and 
motley company which started in July for 
our annual treat. The year before a rela- 
tive in Surrey had most kindly lent me his 
grounds for our expedition; but, though 
two friends went with me to keep watch 
and ward over my flock, the anxieties of 
the day nearly turned my hair grey. A 
ceaseless vigilance was required to prevent 
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outhouses, and from running down pigs 
with the intent of tying knots in their 
tails. One moment I caught aparty break- 
ing the eggs of a goose, whom they had 
hunted off her nest, “‘in order to see what 
was in them;” at another, a raid was 
being made on an espalier pear-tree, cov- 
ered with perfectly unripe pears, in the 
garden. As we journeyed home that 
night, I myself dead-tired, and white with 
the day’s exertions (so that the boys jo- 
cosely observed, ** They could see as there 
was one as would sleep without rocking ”), 
I mentally resolved that some public place 
should be the scene of our next outing. 

It was in pursuance of this resolution 
that, with two friends who kindly gave 
their help, and as many boys as could sit 
on the outside of the roadcar, 1 found 
myself on my way to Liverpool Street 
Station, en route, as the AZorning Post 
says, for Epping Forest. Once in the 
train, and beyond the dull rows of subur- 
ban houses, the road revealed some new 
object of wonder and delight every yard 
of the way. The cows in the meadows, 
the flowers on the embankments, the 
sheep-dog driving the sheep, all were com- 
mented upon with vivid interest by the 
whoie party, and as many as could find 
room stood craning their necks out of 
either window, in order to see the better. 
Perhaps it is only natural that boys of 
that sort should know nothing of centrifu- 
gal force; but I should have thought that 
practical experience would have prevented 
the amazement that was shown, when, 
going round a sharp curve, the three or 
four who were thus occupied, on one side 
of the carriage, were almost thrown on 
to their backs. ‘We was all but down 
then!” “Yes, indeed!” “What was 
it?” “IT don’t know; it came all ina 
minute.” “It was the wind, I suppose.” 
“1 didn’t feel no wind.” “I did.” ‘Oh, 
did you; then it must have been the wind 
as blew us over.” 

A huge dinner was stowed away on our 
arrival, for, as we could only get half a 
day “off,” it was already one o’clock, and 
then followed five happy hours of swing- 
ing, riding, boating, playing rounders, and 
throwing balls at effigies of the Salvation 
Army. Then came tea, and then the 
journey home, songs being sung all the 
way. I was much pleased with the im- 
provement the year had made in the man- 
ners and steadiness of the class. My two 
conditions, that no one should smoke in 
the train, and that all should be teetotal- 
lers for the day, were strictly observed, 


the boys from smoking in hay-barns and| and the conversation and songs were 
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everything that could be desired. I felt 
quite proud when, at Chingford, an artisan- 
looking man came up and said, * Would 
you mind telling me who and what those 
lads are? I can see by their dress that 
some are the lowest of the low, and yet 
their ways are so very superior. I’ve 
been standing near them some time, and 
haven’t heard one oath.” I was also 
touched by a workman in our third-class 
carriage, who inquired as he got out, “ Is 
that your Bible class, ma’am?” And when 
I answered yes, he held out a horny hand, 
and said, ‘“‘ God bless you for being kind 
to them poor lads!” 

The year 1885 brought about the final 
severance, which I had been expecting, 
between the two sets of young fellows. 
It became utterly impracticable to teach 
them: together; so the steady ones re- 
mained, and brought others of their own 
type, and the rough ones, I grieve to say, 
are back again in the street, sorely need- 
ing some one to take them in hand. I 
cannot do it, for two such classes in one 
day would be more than human strength 
could endure, and, without the weekly 
meeting, I find they and I drop out of 
acquaintance, and they will not come for 
the visits and ¢é¢e-a-téte talks, which, per- 
haps, do more than the class, for when 
one sees them quite alone they will speak 
gravely, and one learns what are their 
real difficulties and thoughts and ways; 
whereas, when others are present, all rea- 
sonable talk is swamped under a torrent 
of jocosity. 

1 tremble to think what I shall hear of 
them when I return to London. Probably 
some of them will be absent, living at the 
country’s expense. Probably one or more 
will be married. Last year I found my 
senior scholar, aged twenty-one, had taken 
to himself a wife, and that another boy, 
aged seventeen, whom I knew a little, was 
engaged, and was to be married shortly! 
How can the working-class expect to pros- 
per as long as mere boys and girls set up 
housekeeping and raise enormous families, 
without having a shilling in hand against 
times of sickness and slack work? The 
lads, too, are absolutely reckless about 
the health of their brides, and a friend of 
mine hardly overstates the fact when she 
says, “If a girl is consumptive she is 
nearly sure to marry young, but if, in ad- 
dition, she has fits, it becomes a certainty.” 
And to such women, chosen in a hurry, 
chosen before the choosers are of an age 
to know what they want, and what will 
suit them in a wife, they are bound for life 
before they are out of their teens! Can 
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we wonder that such couples often weary 
of each other in after life? Often the 
man deserts the woman, often they remain 
together in misery and discord. It is far 
better that these very young men should 
content themselves with the friendships 
which begin and end in “walking to- 
gether.” The ease with which they can 
be dissolved is an immense advantage. 
If the lady shakes hands with another 
young man, she may be, and often is, de- 
posed, for the cynical youth observes 
“there are plenty more of them.” If she 
is too exacting, and requires being treated 
to an unconscionable amount of lemonade, 
she can be easily supplanted. Not so 
when once they have pledged themselves 
to one another, “till death doth us part.” 
Surely it is a false delicacy which prevents 
teachers speaking out on the subject of 
marriage to grown-up boys and girls, and 
trying to check these improvident unions, 
which end in wretched homes, semi-starva- 
tion, and pauperism. 

As it is, London is over-full, and there 
are more hands than capital to employ 
them. Emigration, of course, suggests 
itself as a remedy; but it costs a great 
deal to emigrate whole families, nor are 
they always willing to go, and sending out 
the lads singly doesn’t seem to answer. 
The steady ones do well enough abroad, 
but then they would do well here. The 
idle ones —to whom one would gladly 
give a fresh start, because one feels that 
it is partly the overcrowding in London 
that makes them what they are—as a 
rule, get on ill, or come home. Of two 
that I sent to America a twelvemonth ago, 
one worked his way back, though various 
places, with high wages, were offered him 
in Canada; and another is perpetually 
writing to me for money to return, as, 
“‘owing to a little quarrel with his boss, 
he has got the sack, and is starving.” 
However, as it is all his own fault, I re- 
main obdurate, and he always finds a new 
boss. If he returned he would merely 
live by sponging on his parents, trading 
on the kindness of his companions, and 
pilfering. 

The condition of our overgrown towns 
is enough to fill any one with anxiety ; but 
this much is certain, that, whether the 
ever-increasing population stays in En- 
gland or goes across the seas, the greatest 
service that can be done it is to influence 
the rising generation for good — to raise 
their ideals, to educate them secularly and 
religiously ; to teach them self-respect and 
self-control; to help them to be manly, 
independent, honest, and true. In trying 
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to do something in this direction there are 
many failures and disappointments, but 
there is enough success to show that 
earnest work is by no means without its 
reward. There is philanthropic occupa- 
tion in London for thousands of educated 
men and women. Why do half of those 
who are on terms of kindly intimacy with 
all sorts and conditions of men in their 
country homes, live for months in town 
without a thought of the crowded inhab- 
itants of the courts and alleys hard by 
their doors? Is the fact that these courts 
and alleys do not belong to them a suffi- 
cient plea? Is it enough to say that town 
population is so migratory that it is diffi- 
cult to get interested in the people? Is it 
an honest excuse to assert that town peo- 
ple are rough and rude, and like best to 
be left — in prosperity and adversity — to 
themselves? A good deal is now done, 
in one way and another, for the women 
and girls. The elder artisan himself, it 
may be — I do not know —is hard to ap- 
proach ; but, as we value the prosperity of 
our country, let us do more to mould 
aright those who are still of an age to be 
moulded, and hold out with greater readi- 
ness the hand of sympathy, interest, and 
friendship to “our boys.” 
Mary A. LEwiIs. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS IN CHINA. 
A CHAPTER OF CHINESE TRAVEL, 

So much attention is at present being 
directed to the subject of educational 
high pressure, that it may be interesting 
to glance at the full development of the 
system in the oldest civilization of our 
era—in the empire which prides itself 
on being the most literary in the world 
— namely, China. 

One of the objects of chief interest in 
Pekin is the famed Examination Hall, 
where once in three years all the students 
who have succeeded in taking degrees at 
the great examinations in their provin- 
cial cities, assemble to try and pass the 
higher standard which admits them to the 
much-coveted rank of ¢sin-sse—i.e., ad- 
vanced scholars. 

Anything more dismally dreary and 
dilapidated than this great theatre of na- 
tional learning could not be imagined. 
At its best it seems specially designed 
for discomfort, but as the examinations 
are only held here triennially, the place 
is allowed between whiles to fall into 
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utter decay; and a fine crop of nettles 
and coarse weeds, and a multitude of 
broken water-jars, give the crowning 
touches of dreariness to the whole place. 
This so-called Hall is the facsimile 
of the Examination Hall which we went 
to see at Canton, and of one at Foochow, 
of which I only cared to inspect the roofs, 
as seen from the city wall (I believe there 
are similar places in every provincial 
capital). The name Hall is altogether 
misleading. It is simply a very large 
walled enclosure, in the centre of which 
stands the house where lodge the ten ex- 
aminers and the two imperial examiners. 
With the exception of the broad central 
road, the whole remaining space is filled 
with rows and rows of tiny cells, each 
about three feet square. Each row has 
its distinctive name, and each cell is num- 
bered, so that any man could be sum- 
moned if requisite. I cannot call these 
rows streets, because they all face the 
same way — each looking into the blank 
back of the next cell, so that there may be 
nothing to distract the attention of the 
candidates. The cells have no doors, so 
the whole front is open, and special officers 
are always on the watch to prevent any 
sort of communication between the men. 
Other watchmen are posted on the cen- 
tral building, and on towers at the corners 
of the walls, to see that no one from out- 
side attempts to assist those within. 
There are ten thousand of these cells 
(which might more fitly be termed pig- 
sties) Each is built with two grooves 
in the wall, to allow for the insertion of 
two wooden boards, one of which acts asa 
very hard seat, the other (which is slipped 
into its place after the student is seated) 
forms the table on which he is to work. 
These two boards, and a large earthen- 
ware water-jar, are the sole furnishings of 
the cell, which is so small that a stout man, 
clothed in the usual wadded garments, 
must find it impossible even to turn 
round; and his only rest at night con- 
sists in leaning back against the cold 
wall. Government officers bring him his 
food, and hot tea; but on no consider- 
ation may he leave his cell from the be- 
ginning of each examination to its close. 
Happily the examination is in three dis- 
tinct parts, each of which lasts two whole 
days. From first to last it is all a tre- 
mendous effort of memory ; each student, 
as he enters his cell, being searched to 
make sure that he has not concealed any 
scrap of paper on which he might have 
jotted helpful notes, or, worse than all, a 
miniature edition of any part of the clas- 
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sics. Each man may bring his own in- 
dian ink and brushes, but he may bring 
no paper. To prevent all possibility of 
fraud, he must at the last moment, and at 
an exorbitant price, purchase paper which 
has been stamped with the official seal. 
Provided with this he enters the cell, and 
then only is the subject of examination 
announced, These subjects are all themes 
from the fossilized Confucian classics, or 
essays on the history of China, its laws, 
its rites and ceremonies. At one of the 
examinations each man is required to 
write a poem of twelve lines. Happily 
for the examiners the length of the es- 
says is limited— seven hundred and 
twenty characters being the maximum, 
and three hundred and sixty the mini- 
mum; necessary corrections being pro- 
vided for, in the allowance of one hun- 
dred characters which may be marked on 
the margin. 

The greatest stress is laid upon excel- 
lent handwriting; and as a highly edu- 
cated Chinaman is expected to be familiar 
with stx different styles of writing, he has 
a somewhat perplexing choice. He may 
adopt the ancient stiff characters, or the 
ordinary freehand characters used in busi- 
ness, or those which are preferred for 
general correspondence, or the regular 
The literary 


character used in printing. 
man, however, selects one known as &iaz- 
shoo, which is considered the most ele- 
gant. 

I scarcely know whom to pity most — 
the students, or the examiners who have 
to wade through such mountains of dry 


Confucian wisdom. On the whole, I 
think the examiners have the worst of it; 
for though a student is occasionally found 
dead in his cell, he has only one set of 
essays to produce, and he is always buoyed 
up by hope of success and ambitious 
dreams, — whereas the luckless examin- 
ers have to wade through and carefully 
weigh the merits of perhaps eight thou- 
sand of these dreary sets of papers, with 
no ambition to gratify, and the certainty 
of causing grievous disappointment to up- 
wards of seven thousand nine hundred 
students, besides all their parents and 
relations and friends, a multitude of whom 
invariably take this opportunity for a 
visit to the city, and so combine a little 
pleasure with this literary interest. Not 
that this visit is always attended with 
much pleasure, as it is found that epidem- 
ics of small-pox in Pekin generally occur 
in the examination year, which is attrib- 
uted to the influx of at least forty thou- 
sand strangers. 
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To get through the papers they have 
to work for several days and nights al- 
most without intermission. No wonder 
that many utterly break down in mind 
and body, and are rendered useless for 
life from divers affections of the brain 
thus produced. Several examiners of the 
very highest rank have at different times 
been brought to the Medical Mission for 
treatment, having been seized with paral- 
ysis in the course of the examinations, en- 
tirely in consequence of the prolonged 
strain, which left them utterly prostrate ; 
and so their work has remained unfin- 
ished. 

The same thing happens to many of 
the students, to whom, of course, his ex- 
amination is only the conclusion of a 
long course of cramming, and that of the 
class which is said to be most physically 
exhausting — namely, an intense strain 
on the memory. 

One would naturally suppose that no 
one who could avoid it would subject him- 
self to such misery; but this extraordinary 
nation recognizes no posssibility of official 
promotion by any other channel than this 
— the only form of literary success — 
consequently many of the men who fail 
return undaunted to the charge, year after 
year, till either their efforts are crowned 
with success or they finally break down. 
Some, as I have said, literally die in har- 
ness, in which case a hole is broken in the 
outer wall of the enclosure, and the corpse 
is thrust out; for a stringent regulation 
prohibits opening the gate while the men 
are in their cells, and traditional custom 
must be maintained in the presence of 
death itself. 

On the other hand, some men of indom- 
itable resolution persevere in their pur- 
suit of literary honor till they attain to ex- 
treme old age; and it is no uncommon 
thing to see venerable grey-bearded stu- 
dents of from seventy to eighty years of 
age taking their place in these dismal 
cells. Such perseverance is at least sure 
of honorary recognition by the emperor, 
who bestows a special title on men who 
have vainly continued their literary efforts 
to the age of fourscore years. In the 
province of Shantung a great arch of very 
elaborately sculptured granite commemo- 
rates the literary triumph of a noted 
scholar, who, in his eighty-third year, 
took the very highest honors at the exam- 
ination for the highest degree (the Aan- 
lin, or doctor of laws). The inscription 
on the arch records that the son of this 
learned father had three years previously 
attained to the self-same dignity. 
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Here, then, we see the system of com-| of ambition all flow in one channel — 


petitive examinations carried out to the 
bitter end—a system which, for more 
than a thousand years, has been the sole 
passport to all official employment, and 
no amount of experience in damaged 
brains and mental collapse brings one iota 
of relief to these many thousand victims. 
With us such competitions and such edu- 
cational high-pressure are comparatively 
a thing of yesterday, and yet we already 
know too much of the crying evil of over- 
taxed brains and prodigal waste of mental 
energy. 

China has long anticipated the work of 
the Schoel Board, and at six years of age 
boys of all ranks are supposed to attend 
school and prepare for their lifelong bond- 
age to Confucius, by beginning their 
dreary struggle to master the characters 
which take the place of our alphabet, mul- 
tiplied a thousand-fold. They are taught 
to write each character separately on 
squares of lacky red paper; and by slow 
degrees they learn to pronounce each, 
while the little fingers learn to fashion the 
elaborate crabbed strokes. Though these 
small students are just as merry and full 
of life as our own schoolboys, they seem 
to take very kindly to the studies which 
they see their elders value so highly. 
Nevertheless, the cane is a fully recog- 


nized institution in every school, and is 
applied unsparingly without respect of 


sex. As you pass outside of such a 
school (which is probably held within the 
precincts of some merchants’ guild), you 
hear the hum of many voices, all repeating 
lessons aloud; and if you look in, you see 
a troop of quaint little shaven-headed 
chaps, with their long black plaits and 
blue clothes, sitting at small ornamental 
tables, very different from our school- 
desks and benches, and suggesting a re- 
markable absence of the destructive ele- 
mentin these small Chinamen. Of course 
a conspicuous feature in the school is the 
shrine of the tablet bearing the name of 
Confucius, to which each scholar must do 
daily homage. 

Very probably another noteworthy ob- 
ject may be the schoolmaster’s greatest 
treasure — his handsome coffin, the pos- 
session of which is so great a solace to 
his mind. He himself is probably one of 
the mea who has passed in the lower ex- 
aminations, but has failed in the higher 
ones, Each small boy in turn stands be- 
fore him to repeat his allotted task of | 
diluted classics (turning his back so as to | 
avoid the possibility of peeping); and | 
thenceforth, until his life’s end, his dreams | 





classics — classics — classics! Ina Chi- 
naman’s catechism there could be but one 
answer to the question, “ What is the 
chief end of man?” The only possible 
reply would be, “To attain a perfect 
knowledge of Confucian classics.” 

The whole race is so entirely convinced 
that the highest pinnacle of perfection was 
attained by Confucius six hundred years 
before the Christian era, that from that 
time to the present, every Chinaman has 
striven only to cherish that light of the 
past, but the idea of originating anything 
new is deemed worse than useless — it is 
sacrilegious. 

So when small boys have mastered the 
requisite * Thousand Character Classic,” 
and the “ Book of Odes,” and other petri- 
factions, they are handed over to more 
advanced tutors, and attend courses of 
university lectures on the works of Men- 
cius and other ancient Confucian sages; 
and in due course of time they are ex- 
pected to pass in two local examinations. 

Having succeeded in these, their names 
are then enrolled fora third — namely, the 
first of the great national examinations. 
These are held, twice in three years, at 
every prefectoral city, and the degree 
which is conferred is called sew-tsae, 
“ adorned talent,” and answers to that of 
B.A. at Oxford or Cambridge. Before 
being allowed to enter his name on the 
list, each candidate must produce a certifi- 
cate to prove that he is a free-born subject 
of the realm, and of respectable parentage, 
—a limit which arbitrarily,excludes not 
only the whole boating population, but 
also the children of the police, and all 
play-actors and slaves. 

To obtain this first degree is an honor 
immensely coveted, even by men who do 
not aspire to further literary honors. In 
the first place, from the moment a man 
becomes a sew-ésae he is exempt from 
corporal punishment, which in China is 
no small advantage. Moreover, he can 
command the attention of any magistrate ; 
and, in short, has an assured social posi- 
tion. So every one who possibly can do 
so, goes up for this examination; and al- 
though it is known that only sixty candi- 
dates can pass at a time, as many as six 
thousand names are sometimes entered 
for one province. 

This great multitude is, however, 
thinned by a preliminary examination, 
which occupies the first day. Three days 
are devoted to considering the six thou- 
sand papers, and only the men whose es- 
says are approved are allowed to compete 
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at the further examinations, which are 
then held at the prefect’s official restdence. 

Just conceive what an impression of 
learning and exaggerated intellect must 
be produced by the appearance of such an 
assemblage with closely shaven foreheads 
extending over half the skull! The ma- 
jority of these faces are intellectual ; many 
have delicate features; all are pale, beard. 
less, and hairless. A very large propor- 
tion have strained their eyes with over- 
study of crabbed Chinese characters, so 
they wear enormous spectacles, with very 
broad rims of tortoise-shell, which add 
greatly to their appearance of wisdom. 

We associate bald heads with old age, 
but this vast multitude ranges from eigh- 
teen to eighty years. 

Each successive examination thins the 
list of competitors, till at length there re- 
main only about a hundred for the final 
effort. 

The moment that the printed list of 
successful candidates is published, hawk- 
ers start in every direction with printed 
lists for sale ; and swift, lightly built boats, 
each manned by half-a-dozen strong row- 
ers, start off at full speed, along every 
river and creek in the neighborhood, to 
convey the news to anxious relations and 
fellow-citizens. 


Here carrier-pigeons take the place of 
telegraphs; and many of the students 
make their agreement long beforehand 
with the owners of the birds, so as to 
ensure their being trained at the right 
places, and brought thence in baskets by 


special messengers. The Chinese are 
very kind to all birds, and these pigeons 
receive the greatest care, and are trained 
as special pets. On the publication of 
the fortunate names, the lists are at once 
forwarded to these men, who inscribe 
the messages on slips of thin, stiff pa- 
per. These they attach to the legs of the 
pigeons, which straightway start on their 
homeward journey at the rate of about 
twenty-seven miles an hour, bearing the 
glad news to proud parents; and the 
towns which have given them birth rejoice 
exceedingly over the honor thus acquired. 

So when the newly made graduate re- 
turns home he is received with consider- 
able enthusiasm, and is borne along in 
triumph to worship at the ancestral hall, 
and gladden his ancestors with the infor- 
mation of his success. But ere they re- 
turn to their homes, the happy sixty, or 
ninety as the case may be, assemble at the 
Court of the Literary Chancellor, there to 
be invested with the symbols of their new 
dignity — namely, an academic dress of 
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bright blue, trimmed with black, a richly 
embroidered tippet, and a golden flower, 
to be worn on the extreme top of the hat, 
and whtch is the special imperial gift. 
The literary chancellor invites them to 
dine at his own table. 

Men who aspire to obtain official em- 
ployment must now prepare for the next 
degree, which is that of eu-jin, “ elevated 
man,” and answers to our M.A. This ex- 
amination is held only once in three years 
in each provincial capital—in a great 
square enclosure like the one I have de- 
scribed. The examinations for this degree 
are more difficult than any of those which 
follow, involving a great strain on mem- 
ory. There is, moreover, a terrible pos- 
sibility, not only of failing to reap fresh 
honors, but of being actually deprived of 
those already earned; for in cases of se- 
rious failure, the sew-tsae degree already 
conferred is sometimes cancelled. 

A wnaole month of dire anxiety must 
elapse ere the publication of the list, which 
is awaited with feverish anxiety, not only 
by the relations of the competitors, but by 
all classes. The badge of honor now con- 
ferred is a more gorgeous tippet, and a 
more beautiful golden flcwer ; and the for- 
tunate possessor of these is feasted and 
congratulated by all the authorities. When 
he returns home the magistrates go forth 
in state to welcome him; presents (includ- 
ing sums of money) are showered on him; 
rolls of perfumed paper are sent with a 
request that he will thereon inscribe a few 
words and his honorable autograph (in 
return for which farther gifts are bestowed 
upon him). A name so creditable is in- 
scribed on an ornamental board, and with 
much ceremony is hung up in the ances- 
tral hall; moreover, his parents receive 
public thanks from the civic authorities 
for having given birth to so talented a 
son. 

Many are now content to rest on their 
oars, but those who seex further literary 
renown must come to Pekin in the follow- 
ing year to be examined for the ¢s/z sze, 
or “ advanced scholar” degree. This is 
the examination held in the enclosure 
which we visited, and is conducted by the 
greatest scholars of the empire, including 
the prime minister and a prince of the 
imperial race; otherwise it is much the 
same as the last. But the successtul com- 
petitors are presented to the emperor, and 
many honors are heaped upon them; and 
their names, inscribed on gilded tablets, 
are sent in chairs of state, together with 
many offerings to the blissful parents. 

The men themselves remain at Pekin to 
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compete for the highest possible literary 
degree — namely, that of an-lin, which 
is described as literary chancellor. It is 
held in the imperial palace, in the hall 
where the emperor himself is supposed to 
expound the Confucian classics to his 
ministers. The emperor presides] on the 
present occasion, and the successful com- 
petitors are invited to dine with his Impe- 
rial Majesty, than which no higher honor 
can be conferred by earth or heaven. 
Curiously enough each guest has a table 
to himself. From this happy company 
are selected ali the highest officials of the 
empire, and also the examiners for all 
the provincial and minor examinations — 
truly a dreary life-work. 

As we wandered round the dismal city 
of cells, the man in charge showed us one, 
just the same as all the others, which he 
told us had been occupied by the young 
emperor taking hisdegree. Asthe names 
of the writers of the papers are carefully 
concealed, we wondered by what means 
the examiners are ensured against such a 
terrible accident as failing to perceive the 
excellence of the imperial essay. And 


yet the luckless examiner who is detected 
in showing favor to any man, or in receiv- 
ing a bribe, is ignominiously put to death 
in the very undignified fashion formerly 


so common in Japan. 

We ascended to the summit of the three- 
storied building in the centre, whence 
we had a fine view of the city, and my 
attention was arrested by some extraordi- 
nary-looking objects erected on the city 
wall. By the aid of my glasses I could 
discern dragons and hollow circles tower- 
ing against the sky. These, I was in- 
formed, were the gigantic astronomical 
instruments of a great observatory, which 
was erected at the end of the seventeenth 
century by a party of very learned Jesuit 
fathers, who were sent with a letter of 
special commendation from Louis XIV. 
of France, to instruct his imperial celes- 
tial brother, the emperor Kang-hsi, in the 
sciences of mathematics and astronomy. 
This scientific embassy was received with 
all possible honor by the Son of Heaven, 
and the astronomical and astrological fra- 
ternity, by whose reading of the stars all 
matters of Chinese State or domestic life 
are regulated. Strange to say, the em- 
peror so entirely recognized the superior- 
ity of the Western scientific instruments, 
that he discarded those in use, and bade 
the foreigners construct new ones on their 
own system. So they combined scientific 
use with Chinese decoration ; and beauti- 
fully cast bronze dragons support astro- 
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labes, armillary spheres, trigonometers, 


| quadrants, astronomical circles, and other 


instruments, all of bronze. Amongst 
other objects is a huge celestial globe, the 
bronze surface of which is encrusted with 
golden stars to mark the constellations. 
All these are raised on a stone platform 
higher than the wall, and enclosed by a 
strong iron railing. 

Wishing for a nearer view we made our 
way thither; but to our extreme disgust, on 
arriving at the gate by which we should 
have ascended on to the wall, we found it 
locked, and the man in charge dared not 
open it, having recently received strict 
official ordersto the contrary. There was 
no doubt that he was speaking the truth, 
as he thereby lost his tip. It was the 
more aggravating, as this gate is generally 
open. 

As we were turning away somewhat ir- 
ritated, I discovered, in a shady, sheltered 
spot beneath some pretty trees, two ex- 
ceedingly curious groups of gigantic, 
purely native instruments of bronze, far 
more ancient and more interesting than 
those of the Jesuits—probably those 
which were discarded in favor ‘of theirs. 
These were most fascinating, and I 
quickly settled down to sketch a magnifi- 
cent astrolabe, which is acluster of numer- 
ous gigantic circles, forming a sort of 
hollow ball, resting on a central pillar, and 
supported at the four corners by dragons 
rampant — a most picturesque object. Of 
course a little crowd soon assembled, but 
they were most respectful and kindly, and 
greatly interested by some small sketches 
of Ning-po which I chanced to have with 
me; so our afternoon ended most pleas- 
antly. 


From The National Review. 
TORY PRIME MINISTERS. 


LORD DERBY, 


THE eight years that followed the death 
of Sir Robert Peel were a blank in do- 
mestic legislation. The great Exhibition, 
the coup d'état in France, the Crimean 
War, and the Indian Mutiny diverted the 
public mind from canstitutional and ad- 
ministrative questions, and made Lord 
John Russell’s revival of Parliamentary 
Reform, in 1852 and 1854, almost ridicu- 
lous. But with the return of the Tories 
to power in 1858, the Radical party re- 
opened their batteries; and from that 
moment may be dated the commencement 
of Mr. Disraeli’s education of his party. 
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Conservatism, however, down to the 
death of Lord Palmerston, was, so to 
speak,incommission. It was represented | 
on both sides of the House. Lord Palmers- 
ton was a disciple of Mr. Canning, and 
as much opposed to the progress of democ- 
racy as his master. In his foreign policy, 
if at one time, when he was fresh to the 
work, he had transgressed the great prin- 
ciples which Mr. Canning and the Duke 
of Wellington had laid down, he had in 
later life recurred to them, and made En- 
glish interests the sole measure of his ac- 
tions. But he was badly served by Lord 
Clarendon and Lord Russell; while the 
Peelites were taking a line of their own, 
and beginning to import into our foreign 
policy considerations by which neither 
Wellington nor Peel would have allowed 
it to be influenced. As Lord Palmerston 
returned to the Tory view the Peelites 
drifted away from it, and for many years 
were a source of great embarrassment to 
the premier in promoting the interests of 
this country. The motley character of 
the government, and the appearance of 
vacillation which it frequently imparted to 
their counsels, supplied abundant fuel for 
the orators of the opposition, who, in- 
censed at the coalition which had driven 
them from office both in 1852 and 1859, 
were little inclined to spare the authors of 
their downfall. The coalition between the 
Whigs and Radicals, and the foreign 
policy of Lord Russell, were unfailing 
topics of sarcasm in both Houses of Par- 
liament. But the country, on the whole, 
was governed on Conservative principles, 
and in the most vigorous sallies of the 
opposition there always seemed to be a 
flavor of unreality. The country was will. 
ing to take its Conservatism from Lord 
Palmerston, and a considerable section of 
the opposition preferred it to their own. 

Such was the period during which the 
Tory party was led by the brilliant and 


impetuous noble who gained the name of | 


the Rupert of debate; and who, if the 
game of politics could be decided by a 
series of successful charges, would have 
been the most powerful of modern states- 
men. But in politics, as in war, it is by| 
combination and calculation, by patience 
and perseverance, and the long and care- | 
ful study of all the problems of the age, 
that permanent triumphs are attained; 
and for these the late Lord Derby had 
little or no inclination. Inthe then tem- 
per of the public mind, a Conservative | 
government should properly have been in | 
office. 


Yet the Tories were obliged to) 
look on while the Liberals occupied their | 
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 dioge and carried out their principles in 
disguise. Lord Derby loved the excite- 
ment of politics, but not the cares of of- 
fice, or the trouble and fatigue of training. 
He played the game likea vgreat patrician 
who took it as one of the natural incidents 
of his position, and not as an earnest 
statesman, to whom it is all in all. He 
“drank delight of battle with his peers.” 
He revelled in the geudium certaminis, 
but he cared nothing for the stakes. Not 
that it is meant that Lord Derby was a 
man of no convictions. The very reverse 
was the truth. In certain subjects he 
took a deep and abiding interest from the 
first hour of his public life to the last. 
He was a religious man and a sincere 
Churchman. He was one of the most 
zealous champions of the ‘“ Protestant 
constitution of these realms.” But it 
suited him better to promote these inter- 
ests as the leader of the opposition than 
as the head of the government. He could 
not interest himself in the minute details 
which are necessary to the success of 
Parliamentary campaigns, or apply him- 
self to the management of men, and the 
conciliation of obstinacy or stupidity. It 
was just as easy for the Tories to have 
governed England from 1855 to 1865 as 
for the Liberals; and the only thing that 
prevented it was that Lord Palmerston 
possessed just those qualities in which 
Lord Derby was deficient. 

Lord Derby was naturally the abler 
man of the two. During the earlier part 
of his career nobody would have dreamed 
of comparing them together. Mr. Stan- 
ley was regarded as the natural successor 
of Lord Grey; and not either Lord Palm- 
erston or Lord John Russell. The ease 
with which he mastered the most complex 
questions, when he chose to give his mind 
to them, was only equalled by the talents 
for business which, whenever his natural 
| indolence permitted him to give them fair 
play, excited the admiration of men who 
had passed their lives in counting-houses. 
As an orator, a scholar, and a man of let- 
ters, Lord Palmerston made no pretence 
| of competing with him, yet in the practi- 

cal conduct of politics he beat him out of 
‘the field, and kept the Tories on the op- 
position benches till he died of old age. 

| The name of Lord Derby is connected 





principally with three great questions, 
the Reform question, the Irish question, 


'and the Corn Law question. It was the 
last question that made him leader of the 
Tories. His maiden speech was on the 
Irish Church, and almost the last words 
he uttered in the House of Lords were on 
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the same subject. He made his mark in 
the House of Commors by his advocacy 
of the first Reform Bill, and the last act 
of his last administration was to develop 
the principles of the great measure which 
was carried by Lord Grey. It was idle 
to taunt Lord Derby with inconsistency, 
whatever might be said of others, in tak- 
ing up the question of Reform. But true 
to his character, he could not conduct 
even that great question to an end with- 
out showing how much he regarded poli- 
tics as a trial of skill. His well-known 
boast that he had at all events “dished 
the Whigs,” robbed him of half the credit 
of it. 

The fourteenth Earl of Derby was born 
at Knowsley in Lancashire on the 29th of 
March, 1799. He was educated at Eton 
and Christ Church, where he won the 
chancellor’s prize for Latin verse, the sub- 
ject for that year being Syracuse. In 
1821 he entered Parliament as member 
for Stockbridge, a nomination borough 
belonging to the government; and in 1822 
he addressed the House of Commons for 
the first time on Mr. Hume’s motion for 
an inquiry into the state of the Irish 
Church. He then said he believed that | 
“the four great evils under which Ireland 
labored were the want of a resident gen- 
try, the want of capital, the want of em- 


ployment, and the want of education, and 
that all these wants would be aggravated 
by diminishing the neans of the clergy.” 

When the Whigs came into power Mr. 
Stanley was made under secretary, and it 
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was in this capacity that he earned for 
himself the reputation of being the only 


man of whom O’Connell was afraid. The | 
Whigs found it necessary in 1833 to in- 
troduce a Coercion Bill, and the conduct 
of it devolved upon Lord Althorpe; but | 
he cut such a miserable figure in introduc- | 
ing it to the House, that when he Sat | 
down it appeared very doubtful whether | 
the government would be able to carry it. | 
Stanley retired with the papers for about 
an hour, thoroughly got up the case, and, 
returning to the House, delivered so bril- 
liant and forcible a speech that it turned 
the fortunes of the fight, and ensured the 
safety of the bill. If he earned the ha- 
tred of the repealers by the fiery scorn 
and pitiless logic which he poured upon 
their heads, he ought to have earned the 
gratitude of Ireland for his Education Act. 





The measure was founded on the report | Justitia ruat celum. 


of the select committee appointed by the 
Tory government in 1827, and was carried | 
through the House of Commons in July, | 
1833. The following year, however, saw 
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the beginning and the end of his connec- 
tion with the Whig party. The appropri- 
ation clause which has already been ex- 
plained, was so entirely contrary to his 
ideas of the rights of property in general, 
and the sanctity of Church property in 
particular, that, having first succeeded in 
eliminating it from the Church Bill of 
1833, he resigned when it was restored in 
the Tithe Bill of 1834. In the explanatory 
speech which he delivered on the 2nd of 
June, he lays down in the clearest lan- 
guage the grounds which made him quit 
the ministry and dread the future. “ This 
doctrine of proportion,” said he, “is preg- 
nant with danger as applied to Ireland, 
and, if once admitted, is certain to be ap- 
plied to England. If you once admit the 
doctrine that the majority in every parish 
is the religion of the State, you acknowl- 
edge at once that the State has no reli- 
gion.” 

On the merits of free trade and protec- 
tion, regarded as an abstract question of 
political economy, it would be waste of 
time to expend another syllable; nor was 
it ever, in fact, a genuine note of distinc- 
tion between political parties. The real 
question which underlay the controversy 
of 1846 was this: what was the value to 
the nation at large of a prosperous domes- 
tic agriculture, and a great and indepen- 
dent landed interest? What price, if any, 
would a wise man be prepared to give, in 
order to retain these interests as a con- 
stituent and a preponderating part of the 
body politic? No doubt a man might give 
a different answer to ¢hzs question accord- 
ing to whether he was a Radical or a Tory; 
for the Whigs, be it remembered, down 
almost to the last moment, had as little 
thought of interfering with the Corn Laws 
as the Tories. A man must be mad to 
think of such a thing, Lord Melbourne 
said, Eventually, however, the whole 
Whig-Radical party, and a section of the 
Tory party, became ranged on one side, 
and the bulk of the Conservatives on the 
other. The latter said that protection 
was necessary to British agriculture, and 
the former denied it. The Protectionists 
said that the agricultural interest and the 
territorial system were too valuable to be 
sacrificed, even if the support of them did 
entail a slight additional burden on the 
people — a condition, however, which they 
disputed. The Free Traders said, Fiat 
Let Free Trade tri- 
umph, and damn the consequences. Thus 
the reader will see that the question was 
divided into two parts — first of all, wheth- 


| er a duty on foreign corn was really essen- 
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tial to the permanent welfare, or, in other 
words, to the existence, of agriculture as 
one of the great industries of the country; 
and, secondly, whether, if it were, the ar- 
ticle was worth the price. Was it worth 
while to make the consumer pay an addi 
tional farthing for his loaf, in order to 
keep up throughout the country a wealthy, 
intelligent, and respectable class of ten- 
ant farmers, and a body of resident landed 
gentry discharging all those local duties 
and functions on which Mr. Gladstone 
himself has pronounced so eloquent a pan- 
egyric? If rents fell so low that country 
gentlemen could not live on their estates, 
and land came to be divided between a 
class of small, impoverished cultivators, 
and rich absentees who valued it only for 
their amusement, and bought and sold it 
like other articles of luxury; if all the old 
hereditary ties and reciprocal obligations, 
which distinguished English rural life and 
softened the contrast between rich and 
poor which frowns with such ominous 
severity in our large cities, were to be 
destroyed; if all these consequences were 
to be the price of Free Trade, — would 
the country on the whole be the gainer? 

The answer to the first of these ques- 
tions is more doubtful now than it was 
thirty years ago. Then it was thought 
that the fluctuations in price which accom- 
panied the old system were more injurious 
to the farmer than a lower average subject 
to fewer vicissitudes. But then it was 
never contemplated that wheat should fall 
to thirty shillings a quarter. Given all 
the conditions of the market as they ex- 
isted in 1845, and the Free Traders may 
have been perfectly justified. Whether 
they would have carried their point had 
things been as they are now, and in the 
face of the American competition which 
threatens to swamp even our dairies, is 
another question altogether. The possi- 
bility of such results was, indeed, pointed 
out at the time.* But it was treated with 
indifference, and now that they have come 
upon us, the wisest are disheartened and 
perplexed; unable to reject the evidence 
of their senses, yet equally unwilling to 
admit the possibility of a revival of pro 
tective duties. 

Of the proper answer to the second 
question | entertain no doubt whatever. 
It is one in which the pecuniary interest 
of the agricultural laborer is but small; 
for whether he has higher wages and 
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| bread seems not to be a matter of great 
importance. But his moral interest in the 
existence of a flourishing tenantry and 
a resident aristocracy is immense, anc, 
other things being equal, would decidedly 
turn the scale, sua si bona norit. And if 
we take the community at large, the same 
truth will hold good. Lord Beaconsfield, 
who looked on this question with the eye 
of a born statesman, always refused to 
accept the economical argument as con- 
clusive. 


I take [he said] the only broad and only safe 
line, namely, that what we ought to uphold is 
the preponderance of the landed interest ; that 
the preponderance of the landed interest has 
made England ; that it is an immense element 
of political power and stability ; that we should 
never have been able to undertake the great 
war on which we embarked in the memory of 
many present ; that we should never have been 
able to conquer the greatest military genius 
which the world ever saw, with the greatest 
means at his disposal, and to hurl him from 
his throne, if we had not had a territorial 
aristocracy to give stability to our Constitu- 
tion. ... 

Your Corn Laws are merely the outwork of 
a great system fixed and established on your 
territorial property, and the only object the 
Leaguers have in making themselves masters 
of the outwork is that they may easily over- 
come the citadel.* 


The comparative advantages of a terri- 
torial and a commercial aristocracy is a 
matter of opinion; but that the object of 
the Leaguers was to erect the latter on 


the ruins of the former is a fact. Cobden 
said so himself. He said that Free Trade 
was the only way of undermining the influ- 
ence of the governing and feudal classes. 
He wished to see a class of great commer- 
cial statesmen “thrusting aside the nvo- 
bles,” and creating ‘anew policy adapted 
to the ends of a great trading commu- 
nity.” ¢ It is evident now that this was 
the ulterior design which underlay the 
Free Trade agitation. Nobody can doubt 
it after reading Mr. Morley’s book, even 
if he did before. And whatever we may 
think of the merits of the question, it 
clearly imparts a very different aspect, 
and a much more interesting character, to 
what has usually been regarded as a purely 
| economic controversy. Here we have the 
two great theories of national greatness 
brought face to face; and the combatants 
in such a strife, to whichever party they 
belong, must be animated with something 





dearer bread, or lower wages and cheaper | 


* See Lord Beaconsfield’s speech in the House of 
Lords, March 28, 1879. 
2€84 
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* Speech in the House of Lords, March 28, 1879, e¢ 
passim. 

t Mr. Morley’s Lif@ of Cobden, vol. i., p. 134, vol. 
ii.y Pp. 396, 482. 
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beyond purely selfish motives or class in- | leader of the opposition, though, I believe, 
terests. Cobden wished to transfer to his | it is pretty well known that nothing would 
own class the power of the landed aristoc- have induced him to do so but his sense 
racy. The landed aristocracy wished to | of the ill usage which the Conservative 
keep it where it was. It is absurd to say | party had experienced ; that nothing else 
that the one was either more or less selfish | would have induced his former followers 
than the other; nor is ita matter of course | to turn Sir Robert out of office. It was 
that the one system was better calculated | the Duke of Wellington who finally per- 
than the other to promote the interests of |suaded Lord Stanley to take the lead, in 





the public. England is something more | 
than “a great trading community.” The 
nation certainly would not wish to see 
every great question decided by reference 
only to trading considerations. History 
does not tell us that empires built exclu- 
sively on commerce have been the happi- 
est or the most durable or the greatest 
benefactors to the world. At all events, 
the question is still a moot point in politi- 
cal philosophy, and what I now wish to 
impress upon the public is that, in resist- 
ing the Free Traders, Lord Derby and 
the Tories were fighting for a political 
theory much more than for a lucrative ad- 
vantage; that they understood what the 
Leaguers really wanted; and that both | 
sides were contending for something of | 
infinitely greater importance than a Corn 
Law considered only as an end in itself. | 

Both Protectionists and Free Traders | 
may have been wrong in believing that | 
the repeal of the Corn Laws woutd help | 
to ruin the landed aristocracy. Sir Rob-| 
ert Peel did not think so. And probably | 
both the one side and the other exag-| 
gerated the consequences likely to result | 
from Free Trade. But it will hereafter be | 
acknowledged that the real struggle of | 
1846, though comprehended by the leading | 
statesmen engaged in it, was not rightly | 
understood at the time by the great body | 
of the people; and that to appreciate the | 
motives of men like Lord Derby, Lord 
Eglinton, and Mr. Disraeli, no less than | 
those of Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden, we | 
must look a good deal further than the | 
mere price of wheat, and understand that | 
it was distinctly a struggle for pre-emi- 
nence between two rival classes, in which 
the poor man’s loaf played, in reality, a 
very secondary part. 

Lord Derby, who, in 1842, on the dis- | 
cussion of the Canada Corn Bill, had) 
recommended Sir Robert Peel to adopt | 
Free Trade with the colonies and Protec- | 
tion against the rest of the world, did not 
take an altogether unstatesman-like view | 
of the position; but he declined the unlim- | 
ited Free Trade — “ free imports against 
hostile tariffs’ —to which Sir Robert 
Peel had become a convert, and there was 
nothing left for him but to become the 





order that there might still be an organized 
party left for the Constitution to fall back 
upon. But he did so in no sanguine spirit, 
and, as we know from the memoirs of 
Lord Malmesbury, betrayed a want of 
confidence in his own supporters which 
events showed to be unwarranted, and 
which, at times, wounded them deeply. 
Had he possessed the same knowledge of 
mankind as Mr. Disraeli, he would never 
have made such a mistake. But he could 
not bring himself to believe that with the 
young and untried soldiers, who were all 
that he had at his command, it was _ possi- 
ble to confront, with success, the veterans 
who had fought round Peel, or had been 
trained to affairs under Liverpool. He 
did them a grievous injustice, which he 
did not discover till it was too late, and 
when the fairest opportunity that ever 
came to the Conservative party while he 
was at its head had been allowed to pass. 

Lord Derby declined to take office in 
1851, on the resignation of Lord John 
Russell; but seems to have had no alter: 
native in 1852, when the Whig ministry 
fell before the vengeance of Lord Palm- 
erston. His followers were impatient. 
The crown was in difficulties ; and finally 
he accepted the Treasury without the aid 
of either Mr. Gladstone or Lord Palmer- 
ston, who professed to be afraid of the 
odor of Protection which still clung to 
him. All things considered, he is allowed 
to have acquitted himself with credit. Ex- 
actly one generation ago, he proclaimed 
the policy of the Conservative party to 
be one of social improvement, and how 
well that pledge has been redeemed we 
shall see when we arrive at the history of 
ourowntime. But in spite of the good 
opinions which he won from all classes, 
and though six months of office had en- 
couraged and organized his party, which, 
strengthened by the general election, now 
presented all the appearance of a reg- 
ular opposition, formidable both by num- 
bers and discipline, I am still of opinion 
that, if the Tories had not been forced 
to take office till after the beginning of 
the war, they might have taken it and kept 
it probably for Lord Derby’s lifetime, and, 
in that case, the quarrel between Mr. Glad- 
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stone and Mr. Disraeli might never have 
occurred. In 1855 the Coalition Ministry 
fell amid a storm of public indignation. 
Both Whigs, Peelites, and Radicals were 
alike discredited. The Free Trade con- 
troversy was over. The Reform contro- 
versy had not begun. The Conservatives 
would have come into office with their 
hands free. Ali the country wanted was 
a strong government; and Lord Derby’s 
government would have been virtually, if 
not nominally, a strong one; for it would 
have been certain that, on the first appeal 
to the country, he must, after recent 
events, be supported by a large majority. 
Everything, in fact, was then in Lord 
Derby’s favor. By what strange fatality 
was it that he only took office just when 
everything was against him? He ac- 
cepted the seals in 1852, in 1858, and in 
1806, when he was surrounded with diffi- 
culties; he refused them in 1855 and in 
1862, when he had the ball at his feet. 
Writing at a distance from books, I can- 
not satisiy myself whether it was in 1861 
or 1862 that the celebrated collapse of 
Mr. Walpole’s resolution took place, 
which would probably have turned out 
Lord Palmerston; but it is generally sup- 
posed that Lord Derby’s known reluc- 
tance to take office had a good deal to 
do with the result. What deep morti- 
fication was felt by Mr. Disraeli at the 
loss of these golden opportunities, when 
he saw all the fruits of his own careful 
and patient labor in the House of Com- 
mons completely thrown away, and the 
party which he had formed and trained 
with such consummate skill hard held in 
the moment of victory, who shall take 
upon himself to describe? In many re- 
spects it was impossible for the Conser- 
vative party to have had a better leader 
than Lord Derby. In his high rank, his 
spotiess character, and his great wealth, 
he was a second Lord Rockingham. In 
his intellectual force, his fervid eloquence, 
and his happy wit, he was a second Fox. 
Such a combination as this must have 
triumphed over all obstacles, had he in 
whom it was embodied been actuated by 
the ordinary motives of English politi- 
cians. But Lord Derby had neither the 
ambition nor the daring essential to the 
leader of a party circumstanced as the 
Tories then were. He shrank from re- 
sponsibility; and instead of being an- 
noyed by the successive defeats which 
three times turned him out of office, he 
welcomed each of them as a happy release, 
and flew back to his favorite pursuits — 
his books, his horses, and his gun — with 
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the delight of a schoolboy. He was even 
bored when he heard that his great lieu- 
tenant was asked to meet him in the coun- 
try. “Now,” he said, “we shall be 
obliged to talk politics.” 

It is easy to understand how, under a 
chief of this kind, the Tory party was 
constantly on the verge of obtaining a 
majority, and yet never quite succeeded. 
His wit, his eloquence, his splendid abili- 
ties, his ancient birth, his great position, 
made him a leader whom any man would 
be proud to follow. But the sustained 
energy, the real jove of political power 
as the finest field for the exercise of the 
human faculties, were always wanting. 
What he had not himself he could not in- 
fuse into his followers; and the Tory 
party remained to the day of his death 
condemned to the punishment of Sisy- 
phus, always rolling the stone to the top, 
and always finding it roll back again to 
the bottom immediately afterwards. 

Toryism, however, had now reasserted 
its ancient principles; the principles of 
Mr. William Wyndham and the princi- 
ples of Mr. Pitt. It had, in the reign of 
George the Third, effected a compromise 
with the oligarchy, and would have been 
content to carry it out, if only the Whigs 
would have allowed it. But as soon as 
the latter found out that the death of the 
old king was to make no change in their 
position they began to look to another 
change in the Constitution, for that resto- 
ration to power which they had expected 
from a new reign, but which, after the 
reconstruction of the Tory government 
in 1822, seemed even more remote than 
ever. 

A wiser policy on the part of the Tory 
government after the death of Mr. Can- 
ning might have modified the great change 
which undoubtedly, in some form or an- 
other, had become imperatively necessary 
before the death of George the Fourth. 
But they missed their chance, and the 
Whigs created the middle-class system 
which lasted from 1832 to 1867. This, too, 
the Tories would have let alone if the 
Whigs would have agreed to do the same. 
But as soon as it became apparent that 
the old game was still to be continued, and 
that whenever the Whigs were in difficul- 
ties a new Reform Bill was to be har- 
nessed, like a leader, to their jaded cattle 
in order to pull them out of the mud, thus 
leading to the perpetual unsettlement of 
the Constitution, and the constant derange- 
ment of the party balance, it became the 
| duty of the Tory leaders to consider seri- 
| ously how this system could be stopped. 
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Having tried and failed in the experiment | in spite of the assumed confidence of Mr. 
of uniformity of suffrage, Lord Derby! Disraeli, it may be doubted if he really 
soon became convinced that “the Dutch | felt it. Thousands of independent Lib- 
auction ” system, as Lord Cairns called it, | erals who would certainly have supported 
would never be maintained, and willingly | the authors of household suffrage in the 
agreed to Mr. Disraeli’s proposal that a| towns, were obliged to vote against them 
rating suffrage was the only firm ground | when the disestablishment of the Irish 
beneath their feet. He was a convert to| Church was thrust in between, and made 
this opinion long before 1867; and when | the first question for the jury. This was 
the time came he was fully prepared for|the result which those who hoisted the 
the event. Our representative system/signal for attack, of course, foresaw; and 
having then completed the middle-class | their tactics were perfectly successful. A 
phase" of its career, now, under the aus-/large majority was returned in favor of 
pices of the Tory party, entered on the | Mr. Gladstone in December, 1868, and for 
popular. The process was so perfectly | the third time Lord Derby resigned his 
natural, the transition so obvious and in-| trust into the hands of his sovereign. 
evitable, that the Tory party made little or} Lord Derby, as an orator, had more 
no difficulty about the matter. One or/ variety than Mr. Gladstone, and more im- 
two thought the change was rather too | pulse than Lord Beaconsfield. His great- 
abrupt, and might with advantage have |est speeches were undoubtedly those 
been postponed or graduated, just as cer-| which he delivered in his contest with 
tain of the Liberals thought about the!O’Connell. Inthe later part of his career 
county franchise during Mr. Gladstone’s | he probably never shone so brilliantly as 
Jate government. But, on the whole, they | during the second administration of Lord 
wisely came to the conclusion that the| Palmerston, Those crushing summaries 
transition period, inaugurated in ’32, hav-|of the session, for which Lord Lyndhurst 
ing now run itself out, and other classes | was so famous during the government of 
being as fit for the franchise now as the| Lord Melbourne, were scarcely superior 
£10 householders were then, it was better|to those summaries of the recess with 
to take that opportunity of settling the} which, every February, Lord Derby used 
question at once. Such was the opinion, | to regale the House of Lords. Now it 
among others, of the veteran Tory Mr.!|wasa lecture sent to Denmark dictating 
Henley, who, having resigned rather than | submission to the Germans; and now one 
assent to the measure of 1859, gave his! addressed to the Germans, commanding 
‘varm and undeviating support to the bill| them, en pain of our displeasure, not to 
of 1867. touch Denmark. Now it was a prospect 
It is curious that the question which | of assistance held out to the Danes, and 
alone prevented Lord Derby from reap-|then an expression of surprise that they 
ing the fruits of his bold and statesman-|should ever have relied upon it. Our 
like policy should have been the same | quarrel with Brazil, our formation of an 
which had always been a stumbling-block | Anglo-Chinese army, our cession of the 
in his path from the beginning, and which | Ionian Islands, and last, but not least, our 
had caused his retirement from office just | offer of Malta to the pope —all, in turn, 
thirty six years before; I mean the Irish| supplied Lord Derby with topics of the 
Church question. When it became evi-| most congenial character, and were the 
dent to the Whigs that Reform, at all} source of some of his happiest efforts. 
events for the present, was squeezed dry, Lord Derby was not in office long 
and that if they were not to see their ene- | enough to exercise much influence on our 
mies at the head of a triumphant majority, | foreign policy. But it is well worth re- 
some new cry must be found for robbing | membering that, on two occasions out of 
them of the popular support which their | the three when he was deposed by a Whig- 
measure must otherwise have commanded, | Radical coalition, numbers of the Liberal 
a comparatively easy victim was found in| party lived to regret the vote which they 
the Established Church of Ireland. Years | had given. This was stated very strongly 
before it would have been a policy as wise by Mr. Cobdenafter 1852. ‘I look back,” 
as it was bold to have made the Roman’ he said, “with regret on the vote which 
Church the Established Church of Ire- | changed Lord Derby’s government. I re- 
land. But that time was gone by, andthe | gret the result of that motion, for it has 
Tories steadily refused to give up the An-| cost the country a hundred millions of 
glican communion. They knew the price: treasure, and between thirty and forty 
they might probably be called upon to pay ; | thousand good lives.” Thatis to say, that 
but they were firm to their principles, and | if the Tories had remained in power, En- 
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gland would have remained at peace, 
whereas, by handing over the reins to the 
Liberals, we were plunged into the Cri- 
mean War. This was Cobden’s opinion, 
who was, if anything, an unwilling wit- 
ness. Nearly twenty years afterwards, 
Mr. Disraeli said positively that he Anew 
this to be the case. “I speak of what I 
know, not of what I believe, but of what 
1 have evidence in my possession to prove 
—that the Crimean War would never 
have happened if Lord Derby had re- 
mained in office.” * 

The second occasion on which a mem- 
ber of the Liberal party made a statement 
similar to that of Mr. Cobden was in 1859. 
It may be remembered that one of the 
principal counts in the indictment against 
Lord Derby which was submitted to the 
House of Commons by Lord Hartington 
was, that he had not only failed to prevent 
the war between Austria and France, but 
that, by professions of sympathy with the 
former, he had encouraged her to proceed 
to extremities. When the division was 
taken, incredible as it may seem, the pa- 
pers had not been printed; and members 
voted in ignorance of the only documents 
on which their decision ought to have 
rested ¢ Lord Derby was defeated by a 
majority of thirteen, and the Tory govern- 
ment resigned. Yet as soon as the corre- 
spondence appeared it became evident 
that they were not to blame; that they had 
done everything that any ministry could 
have done to avert war; and that they 
had given the Austrians no encourage- 
ment at all. Mr. Horsman was the mem- 
ber who then had the candor to confess 
that he deeply regretted his share in the 
overthrow of the government. 

Few statesmen have taken their fare- 
well of the political stage under circum- 
stances so impressive and so solemn. 
And his parting reference to one of the 
most powerful scenes ever drawn by the 
hand of the master of modern fiction was 
not only one of the happiest strokes of a 
consummate orator, but the grave, pro- 
phetic warning of a dying statesman, 
which did not fall unheeded on a nation’s 
ears, and has borne fruit in those good 
works and redoubled exertions which 
promise to carry the Church of England 
safely through the storm which it fore- 
a and with which the horizon is already 
rlack. 


* Speech at Manchester, April 3, 1872. 
+ Lord Malmesbury’s ** Memoirs” throw no light 
upon this curious circumstance; and Mr. Disraeli hime 
self, whom I once asked for an explanation of it, was 
either unable or unwiiling to afford it. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
FIFINE’S FUNERAL. 
Lay her i’ the earth, 


And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring! 


IT was Christmas eve. Bob Sheldon 
|had brought with him his wife and his 
child, a little girl of four years of age, all 
rose and blond. The foreign cénacle was 
in full force, and the excellent Madame 
Stiefel and her husband, invited to our 
table, were joining in our talk and toasts. 
Madame Stiefel liked her foreigner cus- 
tomers — mes étrangers, as she called us; 
and that night, too, we were having a spe- 
cial festivity in honor of Mrs. Sheldon 
and little Fifine, who only came rarely to 
the restaurant. For that matter, the day 
itself was a sufficient excuse for some- 
thing extra. Even in central Africa an 
Englishman can scarcely allow Christmas 
eve to pass unnoticed. And so we had 
clubbed together to have a dinner worthy 
of the occasion; Madame Stiefel had done 
justice to her reputation; we had dined 
magnificently for Bohemians as we all 
were, and now we were mixing our grog, 
smoking our pipes, and feeling peculiarly 
happy. 

Little Fifine seemed to feel quite at 
home in this mixed company; she had 
never seen any other. Her father, amongst 
other youthful adventures, had been an 
actor and stage manager of a provincial 
theatre in England; he had even written 
several dramas, and when I| knew him in 
185-, he obtained a precarious living as 
an essayist and polygraph, if that exces- 
sively scholastic name may be applied to 
the versatile contributors to our modern 
periodical literature. Prodigal beyond all 
hope of remedy, Bob Sheldon never hada 
penny in his pocket; a fact which did not 
for one moment prevent him from falling 
in love with an actress who was no richer 
than himself. The actress having ac- 
cepted Bob’s suit, he borrowed five pounds 
of a friend and married his ladylove. 
Neither he nor she having any money, 
and Bob’s earnings being uncertain, the 
{ young couple ran into debt, and, in order 
to escape accepting the hospitality of the 
King’s Bench prison, Bob and his wife 
had thought fit to cross the Channel and 
come to Paris. 

Accustomed to this life of chance and 
adventure, little Fifine felt quite at home 
in the Restaurant Stiefel. Why should 
shenot? She had never known any home. 
And so the little girl was quite happy as 
| she danced and laughed and chattered on 
her father’s knees, — 
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“Papa! papa! Boum! boum!” 

Sheldon was proud of the heiress of his 
debts. He looked at her and kissed her 
tenderly, and the little one repeated, — 

“Papa! Boum! boum!” 

And she thumped on his shoulder with 
her little hands clenched. 

“Ah! it’s to be Boum! boum! is it? 
You want to hear about Boum! boum! 
Very good! Geutlemen, Fifine demands 
Boum! boum!” 

And amidst the ready laughter of the 
Bohemians, who had been rendered ex- 
traordinarily indulgent by a good dinner, 
Sheldon proceeded torecite a mock show- 
man’s harangue to please the little one: 

“Tara, ta ta ta, dzing, dzing, boum, 
boum! Walk up! Walkup! Ladies and 
gentlemen, princes and princesses, nobles 
and commoners. The spectacle that we 
have the honor of presenting to you is 
unique in this world and unknown in any 
other, as far as we know. Walk up! 
Walk up and take your places to see the 
wondertul phenomenon, the great and in- 
imitable Perilipton, known in British India 
under the name of the Rhamadan-F la, and 
in Patagonia as the squatting salamander. 
Only two of these formidable quadrupeds 
have ever been brought into Europe. One 
was bought by the emperor of the French, 
and the other by this menagerie. The 
emperor’s Perilipton died of a squirrous 
cancer in the tail. The Perilipton of this 
menagerie is in perfect health and condi- 
tion, and will now perform beiore the pub- 
lic his graceful and unparalleled tricks. 
Ladies and gentlemen! the front seats be 
twopence and the back ditto a penny! 
Walk up! The Perilipton, | hear, is get- 
ting impatient to show himself to the 
company, with his body like the keel of a 
boat and his foot like a warming-pan! 
Walk up! Boum, boum! Dzing, bala- 
boum !” etc. 

The joyous cries of Fifine increased as 
the harangue proceeded, and “the foot 
like a warming-pan” brought her gaiety 
to a climax. When Bob had done imi- 
tating the drum and the roarings of the 
Perilipton, we mixed fresh grogs and 
drank to Fifine’s health, to Madame Stie- 
fel’s health, and to everybody’s health. 
George Grant, in his quality of poet of the 
cénacle, recited some verses; while Philip 
Lake, pupil of Conture, and native of 
Ithaca, N. Y., drew an anticipatory carica- 
ture of Fifine’s presentation at the court 
of the Tuileries as the tamer of the Peri- 
lipton, Chaseville, the other member of 
the cénacle, was overwhelmed with emo- 
tion. He was shedding tears! Why? 
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Chaseville was a pessimist. Theoretically 
he believed the birth of a child to be a 
matter for sadness. The natural gaiety 
of youth he regarded as a cruel mockery, 
and joyousness itself an abdication of the 
reasoning powers. Death he looked upon 
as a deliverance, if it were not the much- 
to-be-desired entrance upon the state of 
Nirvafia. Chaseville had elaborated, with 
the assistance of Hartmann, Schopen- 
hauer, Leopardi, and the Greek anthol- 
ogy, a philosophic system of vague and 
cloudy profundity, the only conclusion of 
which was that there was no remedy for 
the evils of this life but annihilation. He 
figured to himself the earth and its inhab- 
itants as a barrel floating on the surface 
of the unfathomable waters. The great- 
est benefit that a superior power could 
confer upon mankind would be, according 
to Chaseville, to pull out the bung and let 
the barrel sink. ‘Pull out the bung,” 
was Chaseville’s panacea. With all his 
intermittent philosophy, Chaseville was 
nevertheless a gay and seemingly happy 
fellow five days out of seven; he even 
had aweakness. After dinner he delight- 
ed to drink raw spirits untilsbe arrived at 
a certain point of intoxication, what he 
called the tender note in the gamut of 
ebriety. At this moment he had reached 
this point; he was bewailing in silence 
the woes of humanity. 

At last the moment came to separate. 
Chaseville, as usual on-grand occasions, 
insisted upon proposing and drinking a 
toast to Buddha and another to the divine 
Sophocles, who in the chorus of the * Cdi- 
pus Coloneus” had said those profound 
words, the epigraph of Chaseville’s forth- 
coming “ Primer of Pessimism,” pi divac 
Tov dxavra ving Aoyov. Not wishing to be 
disagreeble to Chaseville, we drank this 
toast, though under reserves; and so, with 
mutual good wishes, the meeting of the 
cénacle broke up. 

But what was this cénacle? It was sim- 
ply a group af friends and compatriots, 
or rather of Anglo-Saxon cosmopolitans. 
Chaseville was the occasional correspon- 
cent of a New York journal; George 
Grant represented an English journal; 
Philip Lake, of Ithaca, N. Y., was study- 
ing at the same time painting and da vie 
de Bohime. These three, together with 
Bob Sheldon, were the pillars of the céna- 
cle, of which several other English and 
Americans and a few Frenchmen were 
honorary members, and were welcomed 
boisterously whenever they chose to come 
| to the Restaurant Stiefel, the place where 





| the cénacle held its nightly meetings. 
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The Crémerie Restaurant, kept by Poly- 
dore Stiefel, was not remarkable for the 
excessive luxury of its ornamentation. 
The walls were bare and sombre; they 
were painted, it is true, but in what color 
it was no longer possible even to guess. 
The floor was sprinkled with yellow sand; 
the chairs and tables were of the most 
ordinary and cheap kind. To the left as 
one entered was the cazsse or desk on 
which stood a vase of cut flowers, a plated 
urn, or save-all, for the waiter’s Zourdotres, 
and the book in which Madame Stiefel 
wrote her accounts. On each side of the 
long room were tables covered with coarse 
but snowy white cloths. At the end of 
the room to the right was the kitchen, 
and to the left the salon. Madame Stiefel 
presided in the kitchen and at the desk, 
and nevertheless found time to have a 
little chat with each of her guests. She 
was a treasure, this Madame Stiefel, a 
stout, rosy-faced woman of fifty, with reg- 
ular features, fine black eyes, and black 
hair. 

Her husband, Polydore Stiefel, was of 
a strange type — tall, well made, his white 
hair close cropped, a very thin and phe- 
nomenally long neck, the back of which 
was flat and hairless, just as if it had been 
shaved and then polished with emery pa- 
per. This flat waste was, so to speak, 
the smooth and polished reverse of that 
wrinkled, drawn, and melanchely medal, 
his face. Polydore Stiefel had had, in- 
deed, his days of glory, even of literary 
glory. He had been a professor at one 
time, and had given German lessons in 
several noble families of the Faubourg 
Saint Germain; but that was years ago, 
in the good time of which Polydore Stiefel 
loved to talk while drinking petits verres 
with his customers. But unfortunately 
Stiefel, like Ariadne when deserted by 
Theseus, had abandoned himself to Bac- 
chus; and now, it was to be feared, there 
was an unequal contest between the mod- 
est profits of the restaurant and the per- 
manent and Saharian aridity of Polydore’s 
throat. 

The poor man, too, was nearly blind. 
It appears that in his days of prosperity 
he had studied and pored over books, and 
worked and worked until his eyes failed 
him and his brain too. For a year he 
was smitten down with a nervous trouble 
and obliged to give up his pupils and his 
hack literary work. It was then that, in 
order to gain their daily bread, Madame 
Stiefel had opened the little restaurant in 
the Rue de la Rochefoucauld, with the 
sign: — 





POLYDORE STIEFEL, 
CREMERIE RESTAURANT, 


and painted on the two windows the sup- 
plementary announcements, “ Chocolat et 
Café au lait,’ “ Bouillon et Boeuf,” “On 
porte en ville,” and the charmingly hon- 
est notice, “* English spoken a /iti/e.” 

But Polydore Stiefel, far from recover- 
ing grew blinder and blinder, and more 
and more demoralized. He now did noth- 
ing but smoke his pipe, talk Liberalism 
when he felt sure of his hearers, and drink 
petits verres. Three times a week he 
used to go down to the boulevards, but, 
being’ nearly blind, he needed a guide. 
For this service a boy named Zadok had 
been engaged. Zadok’s body was so slen- 
der that it almost escaped notice; his 
head on the contrary was colossal, and 
adorned with a nose of the noblest form. 
This nose was unmistakable proof that 
Zadok descended from a family as old as 
the world. He took his wages out in 
kind,-and in such a manner as made one 
suspect that on the days when he was not 
on duty as Polydore’s guide he econo- 
mized his appetite. 

Of the other Aaditués of the Restaurant 
Stiefel — Poles, Greeks, Russians, paint- 
ers, poets, and Bohemians of all kinds — 
nothing need be said specially, as they do 
not have any share in this narrative. 

One day, about a fortnight after our 
Christmas-eve dinner, I arrived at the 
restaurant after an absence of eight or 
ten days. 

‘Have you heard the news?” asked 
Madame Stiefel. 

“ What news?” 

‘* Madame Sheldon has lost her daugh- 
ter.” 

Imagining how great must be the grief 
of the father, who was a mere bundle of 
nerves, I hurried up to the hotel at Mont- 
martre, in the Rue Lepic, where Sheldon 
and his wife were lodging. 

I found him in despair, sobbing and 
weeping bitterly. 

I did my best to console him for his 
irreparable loss, and at last suggested 
that, as we were foreigners here in Paris, 
we ought to make haste to accomplish the 
usual formalities. 

“Formalities! What formalities?” he 
asked. 

“The formalities at the Mairie. The 
declarations - 

“The devil take the Mairie and the 
declarations! The Mairie won’t give me 
back my daughter.” 

And he poured out a glass of brandy, 








weeping more bitterly than ever. It was 
of no use to hesitate, so I took down his 
hat and coat from the peg, threw the coat 
over his shoulders, telling him that I would 
do the talking and arrange matters, but 
that his presence was absolutely necessa- 
ry. Thereupon we went to the: Mairie 
and made the necessary declarations, and 
thence across the street to the office of 
the Pompes Funébres. There, explained 
to the clerk that we wanted to bury achild 
of four years of age, and that we wanted 
to manage the affair as economically as 
possible. Poor Bob, of course, had nota 
sou. 

* Bien, monsieur,” replied the clerk, as 
he took note of the order. Then, after a 
pause, — 

“ Faudra-t-il un prétre? ” 

I did not know what to answer. I 
turned to consult Bob, but he was ina 
state of stupor, and his eyes were still full 
of tears. Hecould not answer. The sit- 
uation was evidently understood by the 
clerk, who said in a half compassionate, 
half contemptuous tone, — 

‘* Eh bien — monsieur is a foreigner — 
English, if I am not mistaken — probably 
a Protestant — no priest then, eh?” 

And the detail “ no priest” was added 
to the other particulars in the ruled col- 
umns of the lugubrious order-book. 

Bob Sheldon was indeed a stranger and 
an Englishman and a Protestant, though 
not much given to religious practice. He 
did not need a priest, as the clerk had 
concluded. 

However, while we were at the Mairie, 
George Grant had, at Mrs. Sheldon’s re- 
quest, gone to see a Protestant chaplain, 
who at that time had charge of errant 
souls in Paris, a robust, hearty man, 
and withal a doctor of divinity. George 
Grant explained to this reverend doctor 
that Sheldon had lost his child, that he 
wished to have a prayer said over the 
grave, and that the funeral would take 
place the next morning at ten o’clock at 
the Montmartre cemetery. George added 
that Sheldon was a literary man, and inti- 
mated that his pockets were not over- 
loaded with golden guineas. But the rev- 
erend gentleman interrupted these details 
in a sharp and dry tone, — 

“{ never officiate for less than twenty 
francs.” 

Reckoning on the charitableness of the 
doctor’s soul, since every Sunday the doc- 
tor preached the gospel, and since the 
gospel preached charity, George had 
taken care to change a napoleon, in the 
hope that the reverend gentleman, learn- 


| 
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ing the pecuniary embarrassment of Shel- 
don, might content himself with a five- 
franc piece in order not to have the air of 
officiating purely out of charity. 

But Dr. X. was firm; and so George 
Grant, seeing that decidedly there was no 
help for it, counted out the burial fee in 
twenty pieces of one franc —one franc, 
two francs, three francs, four francs, up 
to twenty —saying to himself that by so 
doing each franc would be an arrow fixed 
in the conscience of the doctor of divin- 
ity. 

The next morning— it was in the mid- 
dle of the month of January —the un- 
dertaker’s men, the croguemorts, as the 
French term them, arrived at the hour 
agreed upon. It was snowing. It had 
been snowing all night, and these bony, 
grimy, cynical croquemorts looked like 
sinister crows, so black did they appear 
in contrast with the dazzling whiteness of 
the snow. 

Madame Stiefel had come the previous 
night to wash the body of Fifine and to 
place it in the bier. The poor mother 
was in a state of mute and helpless de- 
spair. The father had lost his head alto- 
gether. What could he do? And, not 
knowing what he was doing, he went and 
drank half a tumbler of brandy, and then 
went and sat in a corner of the room sob- 
bing and weeping, while Madame Stiefel, 
like a good, practical woman, performed 
the last duties towards the lifeless child. 

On the morning of the burial, between 
eight and nine o’clock, Madame Stiefel 
had sent her nephew, a fat and rosy- 
cheeked country boy, who was waiter in 
the restaurant. His aunt sent her com- 
pliments to Mrs. Sheldon and asked if 
there was anything she could do. No, 
everything had been done «Madame Stie- 
fel was really too kind. Would monsieur 
allow him to see the corpse? the boy 
asked. 

“Yes, yes,”’ replied Sheldon, scarcely 
relishing the curiosity of the red-faced 
peasant boy, although his request had been 
made with the greatest gravity and po- 
liteness, 

Sheldon opened the door; the boy en- 
tered and immediately fell on his knees 
before the coffin, and began praying and 
making innumerable signs of the cross, 
while the warmth of the chamber melted 
into ijittle rivulets the ciods of snow on 
his upturned shoe-soles. This manifes- 
tation was the boy’s way of showing sym- 
pathy. He was praying sincerely for the 


soul of little * Mam’selle Fifine.” 
At ten o’clock everybody had arrived 
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except George Grant and the minister — 
Philip Lake, Chaseville, Professor Stie- 
fel, accompanied by Zadok and Zadok’s 
nose. But where was the minister? 
Where was Grant? 

Finally the croquemorts began to grow 
impatient. They could not wait. They 
had their orders. They had another 
funeral to go to. Perhaps the minister 
had gone directly to the cemetery. We 
must start. 

The snow lay thick and crisp on the 
ground. It was still snowing, and big 
flakes lashed your face as the wind whirled 
them along. The sound of foot-steps was 
deadened; the few vehicles that passed 
betrayed their presence only by a dull 
rumbling and groaning of the springs. 
The roaring of busy Paris was still; the 
streets were deserted; the great city in its 
‘silent stillness seemed like a great corpse 
under its shroud of snow. 

Still, as we neared the cemetery signs 
of life became once more evident. No 
sooner had the modest cortége entered the 
avenue leading up to the cemetery than 
two marble-masons pounced upon us like 
birds of prey, proposing monuments, 
“crosses of black wood very cheap,” “an 
article in wrought iron altogether excep- 
tional, quite within the means of mon- 
sieur.” Happily these harpies are no 
longer allowed to trouble mourners with 
their lugubrious offers. 

At length, after a long promenade 
through the old cemetery, we passed un- 
der the bridge and reached the bare and 
desert annexe where Fifine’s grave had 
been dug. But we found neither Grant 
nor the minister. What was to be done? 
The croquemorts insisted that they could 
not wait. After all, they said, what was 
the good of waiting? So, after having 
brushed off the snow that had fallen on the 
bier, we let them lower it into the grave, 
into the carpet of snow that contrasted 
with the yellow clayey earth of the side of 
the trench. Each one threw a handful 
of cold earth upon the coffin, and then we 
hurried away, sad, silent, and shivering. 

As we were descending the avenue 
from the cemetery gate to the-exterior 
boulevard we saw coming towards us 
through the drifting snow a strange little 
phantom dressed in black, wearing black 
gloves anda black comforter, which set off 
conspicuously a flaming red nose. The 
phantom held its hands up to shelter its 
eyes from the snow. It was George 
Grant, who had arrived too late for the 
ceremony. George was in a state of furi- 
ous anger. Still, we could not stay to 
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listen to explanations in that blinding 
snowstorm. Sheldon, too, was anxious 
to do things decently, although he had not 
a sou; he had an idea that funeral baked 
meats were necessary, and so we repaired 
to a wineshop on the Boulevard de Clichy, 
where George gave us an explanation of 
his absence, and of that of the reverend 
doctor. It was a long history, which may 
be briefly summed up. George had taken 
a cab to fetch the minister; the cab had 
broken down at the head of the Rue Pi- 
galle, within ten minutes’ walk of the cem- 
etery. The doctor refused to walk. It 
was impossible to get another carriage. 
Grant tried at several stables in the neigh- 
borhood, but none of the /oueurs would 
trust a horse out for love or money. 
Grant therefore returned to the scene of 
the disaster, where he found the doctor 
of divinity sitting in the cab. He told 
him there was no means of getting an- 
other carriage, and proposed that they 
should go to the cemetery on foot. 

“TI never go to a funeral on foot,” re- 
plied the reverend gentleman, as he got 
out of the cab and started on his return 
home, with his twenty francs in his pocket, 
leaving Grant and the broken-down cab 
to get on as best they could. 

And this was the reason why Fifine 
was buried without book or candle. 


From The Spectator. 
PARTY SPIRIT. 


THERE never can have been a time when 
it was more necessary than in our own to 
give a just and candid appreciation to all 
that we sum up under the name of a party. 
It is not probable that the name had as 
much significance in any former day as it 
hasin ours. The feelings which it calls 
up are certainly more definite, and perhaps 
stronger, than anything that Englishmen, 
at all events, can associate with patriotism. 
They do not realize what they mean by 
their country, as they realize what they 
mean by their party. It would be other- 
wise if the existence of England as an in- 
dependent nation were in any way threat- 
ened. The sense of corporate unity is 
always roused under pressure from with- 
out; but as it is, the party forms, there is 
no doubt, a much more obvious and sensi- 
ble bond than the country does, and as an 
object of loyalty is brought far more dis- 
tinctly before the eyes of every member of 
the political world. A few words at such 
a time on the claims and the dangers of 
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political zeal can hardly be thrown away, 
unless they be themselves idle and mean- 
ingless. We would invite our readers to 
consider, while the atmosphere of an im- 
pending election gives meaning and pur- 
pose to the phrase, alike the dangers and 
the advantages that belong to a strong 
spirit of party. 

There are several reasons why this feel- 
ing should at the present day be roused 
to a peculiar vividness. It was formerly 
held in check by influences which are now 
comparatively feeble, and those which 
are most characteristic of our own time 
are adapted to stimulate and strengthen 
it. When the State recognizes invisible 
power as its superior, there is a natural 
protest against the overwhelming sense of 
importance in any political principle; and 
this recognition, as an actual force in 
political life, is growing feebler every day. 
It is not that religion is always an oppo- 
nent of party spirit. High-Church feeling 
and Low-Church feeling have reinforced 
party zeal as much as any political view 
whatever. But still, in former times, there 
was a dim sense of some stable element 
in human affairs, something which the 
efforts of politicians could not touch. 
Our ancestors recognized the divine gov- 
ernment of the world as one of those 
things which are to be taken for granted, 
and we, where we recognize it at all, re 
quire that it shall be a matter of individual 
conviction. There is great significance 
in thatchange. The conventional secular 
dialect of the past pointed to something 
that lay behind the differences of Whig and 
Tory, and in their relation to which they 
occupied common ground. Individuals be- 
lieve in this just as firmly as ever they did ; 
but those who disbelieve it no longer feel 
that the weight of authority is against 
them. Quite the contrary. We are con- 
stantly reading fluent and vigorous politi- 
cal argument in which it is not urged, but 
assumed, that the difference between a 
Radical and Conservative administration 
is conterminous with the whole difference 
between good and evil for those who are 
subjected to it. We may almost say that 
Heaven and Hell have come down to 
earth. They are transplanted from theol- 
ogy to politics. The hope of an infinite 
bliss, the dread of an infinite woe, has 
passed from the unseen to the seen order 
of things, and the efforts of those with 
whom it lies to bring about either, are 
flooded with an accession of zeal which 
formerly found other channels. 

A somewhat similar change, though in 
a much less degree, has taken place with 
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regard to patriotism, or to that sense of 
one’s country for which it is desirable 
that we had some less ambitious name. 
It is feebler than it was, and has to some 
extent been replaced by the sense of 
class. The facilities of locomotion and 
the rapidity of communication have done 
much in the last half-century to soften the 
difference between one country and an- 
other, while nothing at all in the mean 
time has been done to soften the differ- 
ence between one class and another; and 
now that the English tongue is spoken 
over so large a proportion of the earth’s 
surface, the potent influence of language, 
as a binding power, is considerably weak- 
ened. A working-man is a working-man 
first and an Englishman afterwards. All 
the elements of patriotism are absorbed 
into a feeling for the interests of those 
whose occupations and difficulties are 
identical with his own. Class feeling con- 
tains in solution all the good and all the 
evil which party spirit displays. Apart 
from a sympathy with the difficulties and 
sufferings of the lower class, from the 
sense of peculiar responsibility in the 
higher class, Radicalism and, Conserva- 
tism alike would lack all that supplies 
their strongest impulse, even if their in- 
tellectual justification remained as it is. 
That party spirit has been strengthened 
by the decay of religion and of patriot- 
ism, or, at all events, that wherever these 
decay, a certain amount of energy is re- 
leased for its service — this will be readily 
granted. Perhape it will seem fanciful to 
associate with these causes the influence 
of physical science. But suppose there 
had been, when railroads were first 
thought of, a set of men who went about 
persuading people that the expansive 
torce of steam was a curious delusion; 
grant them wealth, power, and influence 
to communicate their unbelief to others, 
so that the railroad system of the country 
had been set up much later, and then 
imagine the hostility which these persons 
would have roused, when once their the- 
ory was exploded. Now something like 
that feeling has come over the world of 
politics with regard to all theory that is 
disbelieved. Men see before their eyes, 
daily and hourly, the illustrations which 
bring home to them the meaning of knowl- 
edge. They see that no injury that an 
enemy can do his fellow-men would be so 
great as that effected by the most devoted 
philanthropist who communicated some 
important and erroneous belief. Of 
course, we do not mean that this is any 
discovery of our own time. It is a part 
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of the very meaning of truth; but to ap- 
prehend the meaning of truth is not an 
inheritance of every human being. That 
true thought means prosperous action is 
no revelation of physical science; but 
physical science has, as it were, translated 
it into a language which all may read. 
People see — not thinkers, but average 
men and women —that life is made enor- 
mously easier for our generation than for 
that of our fathers because we know more. 
Knowledge has two foes —ignorance and 
error. Now certainly there could not be 
vehement opposition in matters of politi- 
cal principle if both parties were right. 
It is not impossible that both parties 
should be wrong. Truth may be nowhere, 
but error must be somewhere — error of 
the most important nature, error affecting 
the welfare of millions — and this convic- 
tion is being propagated with all the en- 
ergy that men have to bestow on what 
they care most about. Probably this was 
never felt quite in the same way in any 
previous age. It was formerly rather a 
question of what cause ought to prevail ; 
of course it is that still, but it is alsoseen 
much more clearly that the question is 
whether a nation shall be prosperous or 
miserable. To have this brought home 
to the mind of the average man is to have 
all political feeling made keener, more po- 
lemic, and more intense — it is to quicken 
party spirit. 

The ordinary associations of language 
turn this statement to an expression of 
regret. And yet,if we merely change the 
form of expression, and say that these 
changes have done much to quicken pub- 
lic spirit, we make our expression one of 
satisfaction. It is a pity that the English 
language is so much stamped with these 
associations; we should be better off if 
we could sometimes describe a change 
without either approving or condemning] 
it. On the whole, the advantages of party 
spirit may be left to speak for themselves. 
To care for the spread of principles which 
embody what seems true is unquestion- 
ably the duty of every one; and though 
this is not the description of party spirit 
that will most commend itself to the reader 
of newspapers, it is a description of what 
is good init. And so far as party spirit 
includes the sense of a strong bond with 
those who share our views, it is a gain. 
It may almost be said that the whole 
moral progress of mankind lies in the 
spirit of association. The deliverance 
from selfishness, at all events, we firmly 
believe, lies not in altruism, but in a right 
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porate spirit. Notin the balance of /and 
he, but in the exchange of / for we, lies 
the way to a true human rightness. Every 
bond, therefore, which makes a man feel 
for a few other people as he feels for him- 
self, forms a stage in that process of moral 
development by which he is at last trained 
to feel for all. To love one’s neighbor as 
oneself, not to live for others, is the right 
starting-point for perfect unselfishness; 
and to imagine that to love one’s neighbor 
is to hate one’s enemy, in spite of the 
long tradition of the belief, is a great 
error. Nevertheless, it has never yet 
happened in the history of this world that 
any bond failed to divide as well as to 
join. Every “we” creates a “they,” and 
in some ways the antagonism thus implied 
is a more dangerous one than that of mere 
selfishness. All low motives strengthen 
those antagonisms which belong to self- 
ishness, but all low and many high mo- 
tives strengthen those antagonisms which 
belong to corporate unity. There is no 
bond, how sacred soever, that may not 
become mainly a source of opposition to 
those who do not share it. The strength 
of ancient life was closely allied with that 
hateful spirit which found its extreme ex- 
hibition in slavery ; that reverence for the 
State which was the religion of the old 
world was inextricably intertwined with 
hostility to those whom the State ex- 
cluded; and the latter is much the most 
obvious element to the student of history. 
In the development of modern life per- 
haps there is no more important crisis 
than that change by which the class rather 
than the nation has tended to become the 
unit in the grouping of human sympathies, 
a transition which made itself manifest in 
the great crisis known as the French 
Revolution, a crisis to which we stand too 
near to estimate it with perfect impartial- 
ity. Its dangers are obvious. The sym- 
pathy with a class, how large soever be 
that class, is apt to be a more narrowing 
influence than the sympathy with a nation, 
how small soever be that nation. A na- 
tion isa great thing —it is historic, ele- 
vating, remote from anything vulgar. A 
class is suggestive of prejudice, of petti- 
ness; it embodies all those sympathies 
which a man should indulge warily. But 
considerations like these are confessedly 
one-sided. Perhaps class sympathy may, 
in the education of mankind, prove nearer 
a true human sympathy than even national 
feeling is. Its present aspect is unlovely 
and often vulgar; but if it is purified and 
refined from selfishness, if it become sym- 
pathy not with a man’s own class, but 
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with the class which most needs sympa- 
thy, it will be the love of the neighbor, 
not as it was understood by him who “ de- 
sired to justify himself,” by them who 
“ passed by on the other side,” but as it 
was understood by Christ. 

Still, it is an important truth that the 
love of the nation embodies that love of 
kindred which is, on the whole, the safest 
form of the corporate spirit, and the love 
of the party embodies that elective love 
which is the element of danger in this 
spiritual grouping. Our party embodies 
all that makes up the most cherished pos- 
sessions of self. Our tastes, our preju- 
dices, our preferences, — are all woven in 
with the web of a party; it embodies all 
that we choose. We do not, it may be 
said, choose our convictions. We do not 
choose them in the sense that we choose 
a curtain or a carpet; we are not aware of 
a particular moment at which they be- 
come ours, while before that time they 
stood outside of us. In this sense we 
make hardly any important decision of 
life. But we choose them in the sense 
that our whole individuality —all that a 
man means when he says “ 1” — goes out 
to grasp them, in the sense that they bear 
the strongest stamp of our idiosyncrasies, 
of everything that makes up character. 
Is there no danger here of the antipathy 
becoming the stronger element? Men 
being what they are, is it not probable 
that all the temptations which go to make 
men selfish will tend to make them parti- 
sans ? 

Many would answer with a negative. 
Of course there is such a thing as inter- 
ested and insincere adherence to a party. 
This man may adopt Conservatism be- 
cause he sees that it will bring him into 
good society; that man may become a 
Radical because he finds that he can gain 
influence with the masses, and thus ac- 
quire another sort of importance. But 
how, it may be urged, can a man who is 
sincerely convinced that the furtherance 
of either the Conservative or the Radical 
interest is for the welfare of mankind, care 
too much for the success of his party? 
We cannot surely overrate the welfare of 
mankind. Wecannot do too much and 
wish too much that that cause should pre- 
vail which seems to us the best for every 
human being. Let us allow that it is im- 
possible to feel too much desire for the 
welfare of mankind; and that if the 
welfare of mankind does depend wholly 
on political arrangements, then that we 
cannot indeed say that there is no danger 
in party spirit, for it will sometimes be 
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found that in the struggle for power the 
principles of a party are sacrificed to the 
interests of the men who compose that 
party; but that we may say that these 
dangers are of a perfectly plain and open 
kind, and just as palpable as human self- 
ishness. Now, what we would urge is 
not only that party spirit should be true to 
its principles, but that it should keep a cer- 
tain proportion and subordination in the 
hierarchy of moral claim; that it should 
be on its guard against its ow tempta- 
tions, as well as those which come to it 
from the selfishness of individuals. All 
duty is the choice of the nobler. Hardly 
anything that seems good to one human 
being seems bad to another. Where 
human beings differ is. in the scale of 
subordination which they are ready to ap- 
ply to good things when only one can be 
chosen. The problem of the legislator is 
always how to do the least harm. An 
ideal for a nation must always partake of 
the nature of a compromise; and we are 
not undervaluing the objects of party 
when we urge that they may be bought 
too dear. The best things that the legis- 
lator can give mankind are inferior to some 
things which may be sacrificed to obtain 
them. Nothing that Conservative or Rad- 
ical can gain for Englishmen is so impor- 
tant as the habit of seeing that those who 
disagree with us are not all fools and 
liars. There is no rule more absolute 
than that the principles which concern 
the welfare of all should take precedence 
of those which concern tbe welfare of 
some. Even the welfare of the poor 
—the most sacred cause, it may seem, 
that can engage the sympathies of man, 
the cause which appeals with special force 
to all that is best in our day — even this 
should be subordinated to considerations 
that are absolutely universal in their scope. 
The poor have the first right on our sym- 
pathies, no doubt; but the first thing in 
them we must care for is what they share 
with all mankind. 

The claims of party spirit are obvious 
and unquestionable. There is so much 
to be said for it, that on that side we need 
say nothing. A party isa group of men 
who have the same ideal, the same outlook 
towards the future, the same backward 
gaze at the past, who are appointed co- 
operators in that work which is one of the 
most important, certainly one of the inmost 
interesting, that men are called upon to 
achieve. Our sympathy with those who 
share all that is stamped most indelibly 
with the impress of our own personality, 
needs no advocate. What we need when 
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that sympathy carries us away is a curb, 
and a spur. We need the recollection 
that there is nothing more allied to a 
man’s se/f than his opinions, that the sin- 
cere and disinterested effort to benefit 
others may be curiously tangled with a 
care for the interests of self, — above all 
we need that warning expressed in the 
quaint saying of Plato, that it is “the art 
of measurement which would save the 
soul;” that it is not the estimate of what 
is good, but the estimate of what is best, 
which hold the key of political wisdom, 
and guides us to all that makes a nation 
blest. 





From The Globe. 
PRINCE ALEXANDER. 


AS many persons are aware who were 
present at the marriage of his brother 
with the princess Beatrice, the prince is 
an exceedingly handsome man; of power- 
ful but not ungraceful build, his features 
are regular and finely chiselled. His bear- 
ing is military ; his manners towards stran- 
gers are dignified, yet polite. Although 
young his attainments are extensive and 
varied, and he is especially interested in 
all that relates to antiquities. There are 
some very old Slav tombs near Samarew 
and Gabrowo, and the prince, desirous 
that their origin and probable date of con- 
struction should be investigated, presented 
the munificent donation of one hundred 
thousand francs to a learned society at 
Moscow for that purpose, on the sole 
condition that any curiosities brought to 
light should be exhibited at Sofia. The 
Bulgarian people have shown their grati- 
tude to their ‘first independent ruler by 
erecting for him in the late Turkish quar- 
ter of the capital a residence of a some- 
what peculiar kind for the head of an 
ambitious, if not as yet very important, 
State. It consists of arudely constructed 
one-storied building, differing little from 
the huts of the ordinary inhabitants, save 
in respect of its superior cleanliness. The 
furniture is simple, though tasteful, and 
in no way such as one would expect to 
find in a princely abode, but rather in the 
modest dwelling of some well-to-do citizen. 
The £xzez, as the Bulgarians call their sov- 
ereign, has resided here with few and 
short intervals of absence since the year 
of his election to the throne (1879). The 
house contains three sitting rooms, one 
reception-room, a study, and a bedroom. 
At the back of the courtyard are two 
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servants’ rooms, an apartment for Dr. 
Stojlov, the secretary of state, and some 
stables. This completes the more than 
unpretentious state residence of Prince 
Alexander of Bulgaria. The household of 
Prince Alexander is very limited in num- 
ber, as the accommodation for their use 
above referred to shows. There are four 
servants, all of the sterner sex — Ger- 
mans — whom the prince brought with 
him from his old home in Hesse; besides 
a hall .porter and the risto baja, who isa 
martial-looking Montenegrin, with smartly 
turned-up moustache. The aides-de-camp 
are former comrades of his Highness, the 
most prominent among them being Baron 
Corvin, who was captain of the company 
in the Prussian Garde-du Corps in which 
the prince served as lieutenant. A friend 
of his boyhood, Herr Mengens, occupies 
the position of private secretary to the 
prince. The life of his Highness is one 
of almost uninterrupted work. From nine 
in the morning until midday he receives 
his ministers, in the afternoon military 
matters are discussed, and seldom are 
the evenings free for recreation. At the 
court of Prince Alexander, if court it can 
be termed, there is observed neither the 
etiquette of the East nor of the West. It 
is simply a military society where cere- 
mony is little thought of and admission is 
easily to be obtained. As there is no 
aristocracy amid the Slav peoples of the 
Balkans there is no mark of distinction 
beyond the possession of a lesser or 
greater store of roubles. Consequently 
every Bulgarian has a right of free speech 
with his ruler, and this right, we may add, 
he is fond of exercising. For the latter 
there is one slight drawback, however, to 
the complete success of this beautiful 
democratic system, namely, the want of 
personal cleanliness on the part of his 
loyal subjects. Thus it happens that the 
janitor is often obliged to refuse admis- 
sion to the bearers of petitions or com- 
plaints on account of their unpolished 
appearance. 


From The Spectator. 
THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF MODERATION. 


WE observe, with some amusement, 
that a Conservative contemporary regards 
our desire to impress the absolute duty of 
a wise moderation on the new democracy, 
as a sort of feeble attempt to undo the 
mischief which was done when the new 
franchise was conferred. If his knowl- 
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edge of the Spectator were better, he 
would know that we always looked forward 
to the sort of dangers that are now upon 
us, and that they did not in the least daunt 
us in advocating the obligation of impos- 
ing those new duties on the newly en- 
franchised classes. Indeed, it is not on 
those classes only that we have endeav- 
ored to press home the moral duty of 
moderation; and we may almost say that 
it is not of those classes at all that we 
have found it our duty to complain. One 
or two middle-class leaders, by flaunting 
attractive programmes béfore the poor, 
without any regard to their soundness, 
have sinned greatly against the light ;gand 
we may now add that a very considerable 
section amongst those who are resisting 
and denouncing their programmes seem 
to us to be following that unfortunate ex- 
ample. We are endeavoring to enforce 
moderation by no means solely on account 
of the mischief which immoderate coun. 
sels may bring on the nation as a whole, 
but simply because this habit of inflaming 
and exaggerating the passions of both 
sides to a great controversy, —or, for the 
matter of that, to a small controversy, too, 
— is intrinsically evil; is, indeed, a habit 
which tends altogether to dethrone rea- 
son, and to render that “detachment” of 
mind without which discussion is mere 
quarrelling, all but impossible. If we 
spoke out our real belief, we should say 
that the poor electors, whose supposed 
wants and wishes are the subject of the 
controversy, are comparatively guiltless 
in this matter. It is the leaders of sec- 
tions within the great partiestfon the one 
hand, and the genuinely anxious, but, we 
think, also far too hot and angry, Church- 
men on the other, who are chiefly forget- 
ting the moral duty of pruning their words 
to correspond exactly, zof with the feel- 
ings they would like to express, but with 
the realities to which they ought to con- 
form both their impressions and their 
expressions. 

Let us illustrate our deep respect for 
the duty of moderation to-day from a class 
of speakers who, while they ought to rec- 
ognize that duty most, seem to us to feel 
it least, —we mean the clergy. We are 
heartily and, we might almost say, in the 
deeper sense of the term, passionately 


with them in their desire to keep for the | 


English people what we seriously believe 
to be the immense and very inadequately 
realized privilege of a comprehensive na- 





doctrine, comprehensive in that larger 
sense in which comprehension implies the 
power to appreciate what is earnest and 
noble in the attitude of those who thwart, 
assail, and decry it. Now, are the clergy 
—are even the bishops —showing that 
comprehensive spirit at the present mo- 
ment? Weshould find it difficult to reply 
with any confidence in the affirmative. 
Are they illustrating the apostolic pre- 
cept, given under circumstances of far 
greater trial than ours, to let their “ mod- 
eration” or “forbearance” or “ gentle- 
ness,” as the Revised Version retranslates 
St. Paul’s word, be known unto all men? 
Take even the Bishop of Peterborough, 
in whose marvellously able and striking 
speech we find much that is not only de- 
lightful, but even morally instructive, but 
who now and again seems to us to forget 
the spiritual obligation resting especially 
on ecclesiastical leaders in such a crisis 
to do their opponents the utmost justice, 
and to be scrupulously anxious lest, in de- 
fending what is to them sacred, they 
should give just cause of offence against 
the Church. Take the following: “1 pass 
by what I cannot-but describe as the really 
impudent attempt to force on us a new 
system of State-made congregationalism 
foreign to our ecclesiastical system, — 
with the a// but avowed desire of breaking 
up the Church into ‘indefinite groups,’ and 
the avowed hope that this may produce a 
crop of future schisms. I pass by these 
and other proposals, stamped onze and all 
by the same spirit of rancorous hate to the 
Church, not as an Establishment, but asa 
religious institution, calculated ove and 
all, with malignant ingenuity, to injure 
her work and weaken her efficiency as a 
religious body after Disestablishment.” 
Now is there the spirit of what a religious- 
minded Catholic would call “ recollection ” 
in the words we have italicized? Would 
St. Paul have thought of characterizing a 
number of proposals which he had not 
even enumerated, as “one and all” in- 
spired by “ rancorous hate,” or have attrib- 
uted to them “malignant ingenuity”? 
Surely the bishop must know that among 
the advocates of Disestablishment are very 
many who really wish the Church God- 
speed in their very heart of hearts, and 
whose proposals have no malignant inge- 
nuity and no rancorous hate in them. We 
are perfectly aware that very few men in 
whom the orator is weak or non-existent, 
can appreciate the temptations of a great 


tional Church, But if it is to bea great orator like Dr. Magee to pass beyond the 
privilege, it must really be comprehensive, | spirit of sweet reasonableness in defend- 
— comprehensive in spirit no less than in | ing what is most dear to them. We are 
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not saying for a moment that such a pas- 
sage as we have quoted is characteristic 
of Dr. Magee’s wonderful and, in many 
respects, most impressive speech. But 
we do say that if he has, on the whole, 
done well, he would have done much 
better if he had been capable of a truer 
detachment, and had omitted this very 
unfortunate passage from his speech. For 
the cause of righteousness, it is, above all 
things, most essential that we should not 
judge others unrighteously. Then take 
the Bishop of Winchester, a prelate for 
whom the present writer feels true rever- 
ence, and in whom all the world recog- 
nizes the notes of the Christian spirit. 
Well, even he speaks of “ rejection by the 
nation of the national Church” as * in- 
volving a great national sin.” Now, in 
some sense, every ill-considered political 
act involves a great national sin. The Sz. 
Fames’s Gazette, we suppose, in spite of 
the frantic efforts of the Conservative 
leaders to claim the merit of the Franchise 
Act, regards that act as a “great national 
sin,” if it recognizes the possibility of sin 
in these matters at all. But in what sense 
is it reasonable to call Disestablishment a 
great national sin, in which it is not equally 
reasonable to call any legislative proceed- 
ing which you believe to be hasty, and 
due to tumultuous agitation rather than 
to deep moral convictions, a national sin ? 
Of course, to refuse to weigh the real ar- 
guments against Disestablishment, — or, 
for that matter, against any grave and far; 
reaching proposal submitted to the legis- 
Jature, —isa sin. Of course, to indulge 
anything like personal spites in dealing 
with such a subject isa sin. Of course, 
to misconstrue opponents is a sin. But 
are not these sins of which the advocates 
of the Establishment are capable, as well 
as the friends of Disestablishment? Why 
insist on such an expression specially as 
describing the conduct of those who ask 
for what they call “religious equality ” ? 
Should we not endeavor to take the beam 
out of our own eyes before we proceed to 
that delicate operation of removing the 
mote, or even the beam, if you will, from 
our brother’s eye? Again, take the 
Bishop of Durham, Dr. Lightfoet, who is, 
as he justly says, a man who seldom med- 
dles in politics. For that very reason, 
perhaps, when he does plunge into poli- 
tics, he uses words which seem to us — 
earnestly as we deprecate Disestablish- 
ment — very inappropriate to their pur- 
pose, and very ill calculated to answer the 
end which he and we equally have at 
heart. He says, for instance: * The only 
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schemes which are before us involve a 
wholesale alienation of property, a dis- 
regard of personal and corporate rights, 
and a violation of all the most sacred 
associations and feelings, such as, in the 
words of an eminent statesman, would 
leave England ‘a lacerated and bleeding 
mass.’ Of any such scheme of Dises- 
tablishment, I say deliberately, — having 
carefully weighed these words and feeling 
the tremendous responsibility of over- 
statement, —that it would be not only a 
national disaster, but also a national crime, 
to which it would be difficult to find a 
parallel in the history of England since 
England became a nation. ! believe that 
a moral blow would be inflicted on this 
country, under which it would reel and 
stagger for many generations to come, 
even if it ever recovered.” Now, as to 
the “disaster,” we agree to the fullest 
extent. But as to the word “crime,” we 
really do not know what in this connection 
itmeans. A “crime” properly means an 
offence against criminal law, and that, of 
course, cannot be committed by a legisla- 
ture. If the bishop means “a sin,” we 
should say that it would be a national sin 
only if the nation in committing it were 
wilfully careless, or worse, wilfully guilty 
of an act of spite, passion, or revenge. 
But of this it is impossible to judge be- 
forehand, and hardly possible for any indi- 
vidual mind, plunged in the heat of the 
controversy, to judge at all. These last 
words can hardly have been weighed so 
“carefully ” as, at all events, they ought to 
have been. They seem to us to weaken 
the strength of a very strong position, in- 
stead of fortifying it. It will be imputed 
to Dr. Lightfoot that he is biassed by his 
own great interest in the struggle. We 
do not believe that it is so; but it is a 
thousand pities that such an imputation 
should even seem reasonable to our ad- 
versaries, when so much may be gained 
by dignity, reticence, and self-control, and 
so much may be lost by a lavish expendi- 
ture of harsh words. 

Indeed we seriously hold that a vast 
deal depends, — not only for the immedi- 
ate issue but for the ultimate issue, — on 
the tone in which the friends of the Church 
discuss the question now raised. If we 
can manage to defend the Church without 
passion in its baser sense, without vehe- 
ment recriminations, without ignoring the 
real meaning of our opponents, and with- 
out overstating our own case, we believe 
that we may not only succeed in retaining 
and in improving the position of the 
Church, but what is far more important, in 
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convincing the people that the Churchis a 
great spiritual body animated by some- 
thing higher than the soul of ordinary cor- 
porations. But then if we are to effect 
this, we must de animated by a spirit 
higher than the soul of ordinary corpora- 
tions. We must prune our words; we must 
sift our thoughts ; we must put away irri- 
table feelings; we must remember that a 
true Church is not sedulous for her own 
privileges, but for those far greater privi- 
leges which her Master has intended for 
every soul at which she can get. Let us 
remember that even failure, if failure re- 
sults from advocacy indelibly marked by 
the Christian spirit, may bring with it 
a great accession of spiritual influence, 
while success, if success is obtained by 
unscrupulous tactics, may bring with it a 
great loss of spiritual influence. Moder- 
ation, or forbearance, or gentleness, or 
whatever the true translation may be of 
St. Paul’s word describing the Church’s 
true attitude towards the world in general, 
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is desirable not simply as a means, but as 
an end, because, indeed, it is impossible 
to have a genuinely chastened character 
without it. No clerical speaker feels more 
profoundly than we do the mischief which 
would in all probability result from the 
Disestablishment of the Church. But 
there is one mischief which we hold even 
more serious, and that is the mischief 
which would result from the manifestation 
by the Church at large of a violent and 
vindictive spirit. If unscrupulous agita- 
tors are to be severely rebuked, should 
not the friends of the Church, if they are 
guilty of the same sort of lapses from 
truth and self-control, be rebuked even 
more severely? We feel most deeply for 
ourselves, as for all the combatants in the 
forthcoming elections, that the greatest of 
all dangers is this,— that we may set to 
the newly enfranchised electors the ex- 
ample of giving way to passion, rather 
than set them the example of sobriety, 
candor, and the spirit of reverence. 





A JAPANESE CusToM.— Among very old- 
fashioned folks in Japan a curious custom still 
survives. Mr. Kiichler omits it from his ac- 
count of marital ceremonies, probably because 
its rarity forbids its insertion in any representa- 
tive list of domestic observances. Still, just 
as with us there are people who build barriers 
of prickly furze about their houses to keep the 
fairies off, so in Japan there are young men 
and women who believe that their conjugal 
bliss may be made to depend on the growth of 
aplant. It isa plant called omoto, Unfortu- 
nately, our botanical knowledge does not suf- 
fice to identify it in either Latin or English, 
Its chief characteristic is that it is a lusty and 
rapid grower, throwing out constantly new 
shoots from the root. It is, therefore, a fitting 
emblem of the marriage state, and as such it is 
regarded, A lad ora lass on going to his or 
her married home, carries thither a carefully 
chosen ooo, and this being planted or tended, 
is watched from year to year, because, so long 
as it shows healthy development, the perma- 
nence and prosperity of its master’s or mis- 
tress’s marriage state are supposed to be 
assured, Very rarely, as we have said, is the 
custom observed, but like all the domestic 
superstitions of Japan, it is not without quaint 
prettiness. We allude to it here, because it 
has just been “ magnitied by the purple mist ” 
of an English traveller’s fancy into the follow- 
ing pretty tall tale : In houses wherein reside 
one or more daughters of a marriageable age 
an empty flower-pot of an ornamental charac- 
ter is encircled by a ring, and suspended from 
the window of a verandah by three light chains. 
Now, the Juliets of Japan are, of course, as 
attractive, and their Romeos as anxious, as 





those of other lands. But instead‘of serenades 
by moonlight and other delicate ways of making 
an impression, it is etiquette for the Japanese 
lover to approach the dwelling of his lady 
bearing some choice plant in his hand, which 
he boldly, but let us hope, reverently, proceeds 
to plant in the empty vase. This takes place 
at a time when he is fully assured that both 
mother and daughter are at home, and I need 
scarcely say that neither of them are at all con- 
scious that the young man is taking such a 
liberty with the flower-pot outside their win- 
dow. It is believed that a young lover so en- 
gaged has never been seen by his lady or her 
mamma in this act of sacrilege—at any rate, 
my friend tells me that during his long resi- 
dence in Japan he never heard of any one 
being detected in the act or interfered with in 
any way. The fact is, this act cf placing a 
pretty plant in the empty flower-pot is equiva- 
lent to a formal proposal to the young lady 
who dwells within, and this Eastern fashion is, 
as I think, a most delicate and harmless way 
of proposing to a lady. The youthful gar- 
dener having settled his plant to his mind re- 
tires, and the lady is free to act as she pleases. 
If he is the right man, she takes every care of 
his gift, waters it, and tends it carefully with 
her own hands, that all the world may see, in 
a word, the donor is accepted asasuitor. But 
if he is not a favorite, or if the stern parents 
object, the poor plant is torn from the vase, 
and the next morning lies limp and withered 
on the verandah or on the path below. Ina 
word, if you are not the right man it is quite 
evident that this phase of window gardening 
must be a difficult and disappointing one to 
carry on in Japan,” Japan Mail. 





